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THREE cheers for the 


BEST IN BAND MUSIC 








HOORAY! The tension is off. No longer 
need you worry about a polished perform- 
ance with a minimum rehearsal time. Use 
these distinctive high calibre numbers. 
Varied, Easy, Appealing! 


) 


BEAT THE BAND SERIES 


Sparkling arrangements of standard favorites. In- 
teresting for the College Band—easy enough for 
the young band. 

I LOVE A PARADE 

MY HERO 

STRIKE UP THE BAND 

YOUR LAND AND MY LAND 

AVALON 

*BIRTH OF THE BLUES 

*FINE AND DANDY 

*MARCH OF THE TOYS 

LOVE IS SWEEPING THE COUNTRY 
WHEN IRISH EYES ARE SMILING 


* Precision Marching Instructions included. 


Price—$2.00 each 


MPH JUNIOR BAND SERIES 
for Concert... Festival... Contest. 
SILVER BLAZE OVERTURE 
by 
Don Wilson 


John Cacavas 
Sym. Band (complete with full score) $8.50 
Full Band (complete with full score) 


RED AND GOLD SERIES 


Delightful arrangements by the master craftsman 
Leroy Jackson: BENDEMEER’S STREAM 
JOHN PEEL 
LITTLE ENGLISH SUITE 
LITTLE IRISH SUITE 
LITTLE SCOTCH SUITE 


“A” Set 
“B” Set 
The newest in this series has just been released: 
THREE CLASSIC MINIATURES 
German Dance—Haydn 


Minuet—Talemann 
Trumpet Time—Purcell 


Sym. Band (complete with full score) 
Full Band (complete with full score) 


Sample scores available 
on request. 


Write to: DEPT.H 
Music Publishers Holding Corp. 


619 West 54th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION Brings You 


fits 


From The Catalog of HANS GERIG, Cologne, Germany 


Instrumentation 


World's Finest Orchestral Music 


MUSIK FUR STREICHER 


(Music For Strings, Opus 38, No. 2) 
by HEINRICH LEMACHER 


2-First Violin, 2-Second Violin, 1-Third Violin, Viola, 
Cello, String Bass and Full Score. 

Complete with Full Score $3.25 
Full Score 2.25 
Extra Parts each .35 








FESTLICHE MUSIK FUR STREICHORCHESTER UND KLAVIER 


(Festival Music For String Orchestra And Piano) 


Instrumentation 


by HERMAN SCHROEDER 


2-First Violin, 2-Second Violin, 1-Third Violin, Viola, 

Cello, String Bass, Piano and Full Score. 

Complete with Full Score terre 

Full Score a 

Extra Parts . each .30 
(Piano Part Included in Full Score) 





Instrumentation: 


KONZERT FUR VIOLONCELLO 
(Concerto For Violoncello) 
by HELMUT DEGEN 
2-First Violin, 2-Second Violin, Viola, Cello, String Bass, 
Solo Cello, Piano and Full Score. 


Complete with Full Score $5.00 
Full Score 3.50 
Piano Part 1.25 
Extra Parts each .50 











Instrumentation: 


KLEINE SINFONIE 


(Small Symphony) 
by WOLFGANG JACOBI 


2-First Violin, 2-Second Violin, 1-Third Violin, Viola, 
Cello, String Bass, Xylophone, Triangle and Whip, 
Anvil, Glockenspiel, Cymbal and Bass Drum, Tam- 
bourine and Snare Drum, Piano (4 hands) and Full 
Score. 


Complete with Full Score $5.00 
Full Score . 3.50 
Piano Part 2.00 
Extra Parts each .50 








FULL SCORES SENT ON APPROVAL 
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MENC—1958, 1960, 1962. For your cal- 
endar, here are the dates and convention 
cities for the next three biennial con- 
ventions of vhe Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference: 
March 21-25, 1958—Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 18-23, 1960—Atlantie City, N. J. 
March 30-April 4, 1962—Chicago, Ill. 
The MENC State Presidents National 
Assembly will convene, in each instance, 
two days in advance of the dates above 
given. 


MTNA CONVENTIONS. Five division 
conventions of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association are scheduled for 
1958 as follows: 

Southern (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee), February 9-12 at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, President—Mrs. 
Merle Sargent, 1255 S.W. 17th Terrace, 
Miami 45, Florida. 

East Central (Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Wisconsin), February 16-19 at Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Presi- 
dent—Russell G. Harris, Hamline Uni- 
versity, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

West Central (Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, South Dakota), 
February 23-26 at Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver, Colorado. President—James B. 
Peterson, University of Omaha, Omaha 
1, Nebraska. 

Southwestern (Arkansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas), March 9-12 at Mayo 
Hotel, Tulsa, Oklahoma, President—Celia 
Mae Bryant, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 

Western (Arizona, Montana, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington), July 27-31 at 
Montana State University, Missoula. 
President—Henrietta McElhany, Leonard 
Building, Spokane, Washington. 


ART & MUSIC CONFERENCE. At the 
eall of L. G. Derthick, United States 
Commissioner of Education, another in 
the series of annual conferences for 
state directors of art and music is being 
held in the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C., January 15-17, 1958. 
Cooperating in the development of pro- 
gram with Ralph G. Beelke, specialist, 
Education in the Arts, Office of Educa- 
tion: William Bealmer, chairman of the 
Committee of State Directors of Art, 
National Art Education Association 
(NEA), and Joseph Saetveit, chairman 
of the MENC Council of State Super- 
visors of Music. 


WELCOME ALASKA! Newest member of 
the MENC federation is the Alaska 
Music Educators Association—the fifty- 
first to be accepted as a full-fledged 
state unit. Officers: Lane D. Justus, 
Anchorage, president; Lee Plumbley, 
Palmer, vice-president; Mrs. Emma 
Grill, Fairbanks, treasurer; Miss Shirley 
Calnan, Fairbanks, secretary. 

The Alaska delegation will receive 
a rousing reception at the Los Angeles 
MENC convention. And Alaska will be 
heard, too! Anchorage High School Band 
is to take part in the convention pro- 
gram. 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM 6. HIRMER FOR YOUR 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN’S 








A comic operetta based on Voltaire’s famous book.” / 
Stage version by LILLIAN HELLMAN. “ee 


VOCAL SCORE (Just Published) 


Complete Material Available 


Candide, produced in New York last season, had its first school 
A. > performances at Indiana University, Bloomington, in December, 1957. 
eeceeeceeeooooeeoeeeeesessesesesece 


Another Popular Hit by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
TROUBLE IN TAHITI 


e An opera in seven scenes 
e Duration: 40 minutes. VOCAL SCORE $3.50 
Orchestration available 


e Cast of five. on rental. 























A gay musical comedy, conceived 
for use by schools, colleges, and 
workshops, highly popular and 
successful all over America 


3 j j 
{ +4 Kurt Weill’s famous folk operetta has had 
. . ©44 more than 2000 productions since its 
| Wh 1 i] premiere in 1948! 

% +7 VOCAL SCORE $3.00 

; CHORUS PARTS, ea. -60 

and NW Orchestral parts, stage guide and two-piano 

arrangement available on rental. 


‘sete oy ato senocuno J] THE LOWLAND SEA| 














Libretto by ARNOLD SUNDGAARD § ij) 

Music by ALEC WILDER 41?) Libretto by ARNOLD SUNDGAARD 
#441 Music by ALEC WILDER 

SCORE $4.00 The most successful operetta of its kind 


since ‘‘Down in the Valley.” 
CHORUS PARTS, ea. .85 VOCAL SCORE $3.00 


Orchestral material and HF f CHORUS PARTS, ea. -60 


If stage guide available 7 Orchestral parts and two-piano arrange- 
on rental. '4 ment available on rental. 


eT 


Send for complete Catalog of Operas and Seakiie. yoo Gnere Dept. 


3 East 43rd Street  G. SCRIS aa New York 17 
a a 
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WOLFE © KRONE © FULLERTON 


esetherWe-Sing 


Song-texts 








a new creative approach— 
the music reading program 





The music reading program of the series begins with rhythm and 
action songs in the first two books. Singing of rote songs gives 
children the realization of melodic direction. Songs with identi- 
cal tonal patterns develop a tonal vocabulary. Technical problems, 
such as key signatures, notation, and melody patterns are empha- 
sized in third and fourth books. Upper elementary books con- 


tinue the development of fundamental reading skills. 


>. 
Books In The Series 
Lower elementary level (Kindergarten, Grades 1, 2 
MUSIC ROUND THE CLOCK ® MUSIC ROUND THE TOWN 
Middle elementary level (Grades 3, 4) 
MUSIC THROUGH THE YEAR ® MUSIC ACROSS OUR COUNTRY 

Upper elementary level (Grades 5, 6) 

VOICES OF AMERICA *® VOICES OF THE WORLD 


Now in preparation, at junior-high level (Grades 7, 8) 
MUSIC SOUNDS AFAR ® PROUDLY WE SING 


Write Music Department for full information 


Follett Publisbing Company 


1010 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 
| 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JOURNAL | 








White, strong bodied 
Music Writing Paper. 
wi repeaoted 
erasures. Available in 


oll styles of rulings, 
sheets, pads or books. 


A large selection of fab- | ‘ore, towne, poms. 
rics and colors; excellent um 
workmanship; reasonable | \7%,.9°*.. 

prices. Write for catalog | ‘eprodvction._ TF 


and samples. repected erasures. 


Send 25¢ for complete Somple Kit 
DeMoulin Bros. & Ce. of Musicrile ond Tronurite. 








b ALTY COMPANY 
1083 Se. +— St. j yi n~ ST. CLEVELAND 30, OHIO 





AMERICAN MUSIC ON RECORDS. Pre- 
pared by the American Music Center in 
cooperation with the Committee on Re- 
cordings of the National Music Council, 
this catalog provides a comprehensive 
listing of standard, or “serious” Ameri- 
can works and indicates recordings 
available in the Fall of 1956 when the 
compilation was completed. Publisher 
information is given for each work, or, 
if the work is unpublished, and not 
handled by an agent or organization, 
the American Music Center may be con- 
sulted to locate performance materials. 
Sales and rental data, included under 
publisher information, enhance the value 
of the catalog and such information will 
be useful in locating performance and 
sales materials. 

A comprehensive file of information 
on American Music is maintained by 
the American Music Center, of which 
Ray Green is Executive Secretary. Mr. 
Green is also chairman of American 
Music on Recordings Committee of the 
National Music Council. Assistance from 
Broadcast Music, Inc., enables the two 
organizations to offer the catalog as a 
ublic service. Address of the American 
Music Center is 250 West 57th Street, 
New York 19. N. Y. 


PLANNING FOR LOS ANGELES started 
early! This picture of teachers at work 
on plans for a nationai convention was 
taken in 1956 during a preliminary 
conference shortly after it was made 
known that the Los Angeles invitation to 
hold the 1958 MENC Convention in Los 
Angeles had been accepted. Said a 
spokesman for the group, “This is the 
second time members of the MENC in 
the western area have had the privilege 
of being hosts to a national convention. 
The first time was in 1940. We have 
never forgotten the experience—and jt is 
gratifying that so many of our colleagues 
toward the East feel the same way about 
it and want to come back again. This is 
a real challenge which we know will be 
ncn nen to 6,000 Western and North- 
west members, and hope to make pay 
dividends to our colleagues throughout 
the country, many of whom we expect to 
welcome in person at the Los Angeles 
Convention in March 1958.” 

In the picture: Seated left to right— 
Fred Ohlendorf, member of MENC Na- 
tional Board of Directors; Harold C, 
Youngberg, *past president California 
Music Educators Association; Alex 
Zimmerman, member of MENC Execu- 
tive Committee, *past president of 
MENC Western Division. 


Standing, left to right—Victor Bau- 
mann, *past president Arizona Music 
Educators Association; Ralph E. Rush, 
MENC past-president (1952-54), chair- 
man of Commission II; William C. 
Hartshorn, supervisor in charge of 
music education, Los Angeles Public 
Schools, vice-chairman of MENC 1958 
Convention Committee; Marjorie Dick- 
inson, president of Nevada Music Edu- 
ecators Association; H. Leland Green, 
director of music, Pasadena Public 
Schools. 

{*Note: Asterisk in each case indicates 
MENC post held at the time picture was 
made. Since then successors have been 
elected as follows: President of Cali- 
fornia MEA, Joseph W. Landon; presi- 
dent of Arizona MEA, Carrol! Rinehart; 
resident of MENC Western Division, 
oy E. Freeburg.) 
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RCA VICTOR EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 


lah yout Wide, Codd bd wilh with A — 


Now every teacher can put across a really effective music Record Library for Elementary Schools. A complete series 


: . ' Eo of 21 albums covering Rhythm, Listening, Singing, etc. 
program right in the classroom! These specially planned Complete teaching instructions in each album. All albums 


RCA Victor Educational Records make it easy for even available separately at 45 and 78 rpm. 


a teacher untrained in music to cover basic funda- “A Singing School.” Ten superb albums complementing 
mentals of music appreciation . . . and much more. ae - orp ae of the same name, published by 

7 . . C. Birchard & Company. Can be used independently of 
Used in thousands of schools across the country, the the textbooks. Albums available separately at 45 and 78 rpm. 
sets at right and hundreds of other classroom-graded Folk Dance Records. Sixteen authentic records of tradi- 
records are listed in the complete RCA Victor Edu- tional and familiar folk dances from America and ten foreign 
cational Record Catalog. You'll have y sOpy ve lands. Illustrated instructions for each dance. Records 
eee after rat cli aan mail the cou ag Sygate sveteite separately at 45 and 78 rpm. 

v y P _ “Let’s Square Dance!” A ‘‘How-to-do-it" series on square 
dancing in five special albums. Graded for use from Third 
Grade through High School. Each album contains illustrated 
instructions and is available separately at 33%, 45, and 

8 rpm. 
instruments of the Orchestra. This album (at 78 rpm only) 
teaches true aural recognition of each instrument in the 
orchestra. Separate and musically interesting solo selec- 
tions recorded by each instrument. 


The History of Music in Sound. Five albums (of a projected 
ten album series) which will cover music from the earliest 
times to the present day. Each album, available separately 
at 33% only, correlates with a volume of the ‘‘New Oxford 
History of Music” published by Oxford University Press. 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES B-4 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J 


Please send me a copy of the RCA Victor Educational Record Catalog. 
) | Enclosed is 10c to cover costs of handling and mailing 


oo meres mee 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


Educational Services Camden, N. J. 


Tmk(s) @ 


NAME 
ADDRESS__ 


CITY. 
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uggedstione for your pring Leotival programo~ 
7/ J “ iy 


OOO!" ll YO"? 
SUMMER SKIES BAND TWINKLE TOES 
DON GILLIS 
th interesting 


LEROY ANDERSON 
A compietely 9°Y and vivacious number wi 
Fun to hear and delightful to play. 


Arr. Floyd E. Werle 
Rich color contrasts and full employment for all instru- rhythmic patterns 
sere $5.75: ja. eid Full Band $8.00; Symphonic Band $10.50 
ull Score (Sep.) $1.50 THE GREAT CITY 
ALFREDO ANTONINI 
Arr. Floyd E. Werle 


ERA 
PAUL DURAND & HENRI CONTET 
Arr. Floyd E. Werle An inspiring musical portrait with a wea 
combination of melodic beauty, rich har- es and modern sounds. 
ith Full Score $7.50; Symphonic Band 
$10.00; Full Score (Sep.) $2.00 


A superb 
monies and exciting rhythmic patterns. 
Full Band $5.00; Symphonic Band $7.00 $8.50, wi 
Y TT ue BAND Pr une WG, 
ALMA MATER R EN DREAMS 

LEROY ANDERSON 
A lyrical delight that has captivated audiences both 
t entrancing 


LEROY ANDERSON 
here and abroad. One of Anderson's mos 


Captures the spirit and color of school life. In four 
movements: melodies. 
1. Chapel Bells 2. Freshman On Main Street Full Band $4.00, with Full Score 
3. Library Reading Room 4. Class Reunion $6.00, with Full Score $7.00; 
Full Band $9.00; Symphonic Band $12.00; Orch: Set Orch: Set A $3.00; Set B $4.50; Set 
C $13.00 Full Score when Orch. Set includes Full Score and Pian 

$1.00 


A $7.00, Set 8 $10.00, Set 
$2.50, when purchased separately Full Score (Sep.) 
MEDITERRANEAN FRESCO 


purchased with sets, 
$3.00 
SLEIGH RIDE from “Three Frescos” 
LEROY ANDERSON PAUL DURAND 
ysical poem with 


s winter-time classic. Rich melod ntal color. Arran 


Band $6.00; Orch: Set 


(Q 


4, tty 


DKK 


YY 
Y 
Z 
7 


y 


j 
y 
) 


ments. 
Full Band 
$6.50, with 


$4.50; with Full S 
Full Score $7.75; F 


HABAN 


~ 


Ith of colorfu 


NS 


$5.00; Symphonic Band 

Score (Sep-) $1.25 
. $6.00; (Each 
o Conductor); 


An enchanting ™ vivid contrasts i 

ee tempo and instrume ged for Band by 
of twinkling humor. Floyd E. Werle. 

Full Band $5.00, Symphonic Band $7.00; Conductor's 

(Cond.) Score $.75; Orch: Set A $3.00; Set 8 $4.00; 

My 


Full Band $4.00; Symphonic 
A $3.50; Set B $5.00; Set C $6.50 (Also ovailable in 
instrumental, yoice and choral arrangements.) Set_C $5.00 
a 
ADORATION AT EVENTIDE cTRA DEDICATION Also for 
orcHt ERNST TOCH _ String Quartet 
th an optional bass part by one of the 


DON GILLIS 
ditation is expressed in this plaintive A lyrical work wi 

world’s most outstanding composers. 
Complete (Score and Parts) $1.25; Score 50¢; Parts 


Parts 25¢ each. 25¢ each. 

THE RIVAL SISTERS PRELUDE AND FUGUE 
PURCELL ERNST TOCH 

# Bach's Solo 


Arr. Alor Bush 
pre-classic style. Excellent 


y with touches 


America’ 


AN 


A mood of me 
melody. 
Complete (Score and Parts) $1.50; Score (Sep.) 50¢; 


SAAS 


A unique amplification © Violin Sonata 
No. 3. 
d Parts) $6.5 


75; Score 504; Parts Complete (Score 
50 
rr, mmm 


h. 
PO aa 
ance Cand Sertee 


25¢ each. 
py Lu“ we 
Wille Special 
arranged in modern style, for the school 
rica’s outstanding talents — 


ART DEDRICK 


Titles in this Series include: 

ARAVAN * MOOD INDIGO « MOONGLOW . SOLITUDE e STAR DUST « 
Prices for each Orchestration: coneien iy each 

Yy Yi YH YY LL lapuagvn Orchestra Catalogs Y Uy Yyy 


LZ, 
Yyy Write for new Ban 
“Wid 
MILL 


s muSIC,. INC. 


A short dynamic work in 
program material. 
0; Score $3.00; Parts 


Complete (Score and Parts) $1 


popular favorit 


All-time 
d by one of Ame 


dance ban 


AK 


STORMY WEATHER 


Ws 


19, N.Y- 


LAX 


1619 BROADWAY, NEw YORK 
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EDUCATIONAL RECORDS. The sixth : 

annual edition of the RCA Victor Edu- ya f 

cational Record Catalog is a 126-page, r 

up-to-date listing of RCA Victor records CHORAL Suggestions or your 
available for school use. In addition 


> . 

to sections devoted to records made Spring Festival Programs 
especially for education, it also includes h of GIA 
listings of children’s records and classi- . the birth o - 
cal selections used extensively in the ation of the 100th anniversary of ; aangs 

In commemor hat will give your singers, 
classroom. All of the latter are coded UCCINI-schedule a performance t a ' : es 
oe Dares Swe, tans Segmestion is COMO F eminently satisfying musical experience. 
teaching music, and for correlation with orchestra and audience an 


other subjects. 
Reflecting the increased interest by MESSA Di GLORIA by GIACOMO PUCCINI 
many music educators in “budget li- d Mixed Voices (SATB) 
braries,” the catalog includes two 45 * For Tenor Baritone and Bass Solo on ' 2 oat 
rpm libraries, one LP, and one Camden 4 nd vitality that has immense audience app é 
library of $1.98 LP records, The growing A work of freshness on ater parts of the work employing the 
use of tape recordings is also yon oe Requires only three soloists, the +3 P 
by the listing of more than 100 standar ro iversi parts). 
and stereo tape selections. chorus (SATB—no ’ Sonenee Alto, Tenor or Bass—35¢ each 
Copies are available at 10c each, to Choral Parts _ f d Orchestra Parts Available on Rental 
cover mailing costs, from RCA Educa- Vocal Score $4.00; Full Score an di Nopoli, conducted by Ugo Rapalo 
tional Services, Camden, N. J. (Recorded by The Scarlatti Chorus and Orchestra di Napoli, 


BUILDING A BALDWIN. The story on Colosseum Records #1053). CHORUS : 
of building pianos is the subject of . 
5.mi ’ - £ $.A.T.B. cont'd 
a 15-minute motion picture film pro- 
duced by New Bedlocns, a public S.A. "-. .- ALL YOUR HEARTS 328 *FEAR NO MORE 
service television program. The film 2041 Mendelssohn-Ehert) ‘ (Gordon Jacob) 
begins with noted columnist Drew Pear- ( 347 GEOGRAPHIC FUGUE — A Dis- 
son interviewing Eugene Wulsin, execu- $.S.A. tinctive Novelty for Speaking 
tive vice-president of the Baldwin Piano 648 Chorus — (Ernst Toch) . 
*NOW SING WE ALL THIS DAY 


Company. Mr. Wulsin ponies interesting 

and little-known highlights about is . 

pon ang “yy Panaare P 644 THE LORD'S PRAYER ° tlh ngs np RATAN HER 
Moving to the factory, the camera (Michael Edwards) Also or- 352 *WISDOM Hall) 

takes a tour which begins with the ranged for S.A.B. with Opt. HOUSE (Jomes . 

varied preparations of fine woods and Boss (#3010) & SATB (#324) _—* T.7.8.8. , 

the many intricate operations of con- 647 *THE LARK IN THE CLEAR AIR 1123 SERENADE from Mozart's Opera 

struction. The camera shows string- : (Ferguson-Dexter) . ‘ “Den Giovanni” 

winding done by hand, the fashioning S.A.7.8 (Harry Dexter) . 

of hammers, and the fabricating of the 7 *BLOW THE WIND SOUTHERLY 2 *SOLOMON GRUNDY 

amazing piano action which — to- (Richord Graves) . . nf 2 112 Ustles Merrieoel 

gether over 5,000 tiny parts. Repeated MEADOW * 

tunings and, finally, skilled voicing 329 *DOWN IN ei allie .20 a cappella 

transform wood, wire, and iron into a (Alec Rowley) ..--- 

magnificent musical instrument. Looking 

to the future, the cameras show the - 

company’s engineering and research de- MILLS MUSIC, INC. + 1619 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 19. NY 

partments. Background music for the 5 : 

film is performed by the Baldwin duo- 

piano artists, Whittemore and Lowe. 

Write to: The Baldwin Piano Company, 

Dept. M, 1801 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati 

2, Ohio. 


GOOD PROMOTION for school music 


is represented in the publicity and service 
programs of manufacturers, publishers 
and distributers. Current issues of the WV 


MEJ attest this statement through the 
FOR STANDING or SEATED CHORUS 





1 WILL CALL UPON GoD 
(Adapted from Psalm 55) 
(Lillian Anne Miller) : : 333 





advertising pages and frequent refer- 
ences in these columns. Another aid of 
significance to music teachers and others 
interested in the furtherance of public 
interest in school music is in the planned } ‘ ee ; 

programs of manufacturer-dealer-con- . , 

sumer advertising and service. An ex- }' ’ e STANDING 

ample in hand is an advertisement, one : y / Put Py 4 72 Singers on only 

of a series prepared for and made avail- ' See a ante, heer ok 
able to local music stores for home news- voice Pesce cuaeans 
paper publication by the H. N. White ; Immediate delivery 

Company of Cleveland, Ohio. The display, 

in this selected sample, iiluminated by a 

group of teen-age players, reads: “Music @ SEATED 

opens the door to a richer, fuller life.” Comgiste - gq means 

The text tells a good story, and puts ina C ; Oe Band or Orchestra 

word for the hometown school music 4 1 Rearrange Sections to fit any 

teacher and advisor (band director, in this ° bi ' é Stage or Group 

case). Each of ten smaller advertisements : 

(3 inches, single column) features a pic- 

ture and identification of a band or or- ‘ 

chestra instrument and a brief statement S 


about the benefits of playing. In all, the 
twenty-six advertisements, of various 
: - . . + COMPLETELY PORTABLE . . . Easy to Set up — Move — Store 
sizes and varying reader appeals, are Designed for maximum ecoitalency —_ Greatest safety — Visible 

included in the series, some or all of control — Your Group looks better — Sings better — Sow 

which you are likely to see in your news- better on s WENGER RISER. 

paper over the signature of the dealer All Bolted 
who sells the King band instruments, WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG Construction 
which are of course referred to specifi- 

cally. Typical reference: “Our contribu- 

tion to good music and good musicians.” 





MENC LIFE MEMBERSHIP affords a : TABLE STAGES * SOUSAPHONE CHAIRS Splinter-proofed 


concrete though small way of reflecting 
the dedication and affection which we 
have for our Conference. I truly have 
great pride in possessing one of the 
life memberships.—Frank L. D’Andrea, 
chairman, music department, Western 
Washington College of Education, Bell- 
ingham, 


13 Wenger Bidg. Owatonna, Minnesota Edges 
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Chicago Musical College 


OF ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


Six-week 
Summer Session 


June 23 to August 1, 1958 Ht 


\ program of undergraduate and graduate studies in History, 
Literature, Theory, Composition, Music Education, and Applied. 


IN RESIDENCE THIS SUMMER 


Saul Dorfman Robert Long 

Karl Eshman Robert Reuter 
Rudolph Ganz Hans Tischler 
Morris Gomberg Merton Zahrt 
Karel Jirak and others. 


Write for Summer bulletin 
APPLY EARLY 


430 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 








Now Accepting College and High School Educational Engagements 
ALFRED 


GALLODORO 


Reed Instrument Virtuoso 
Clarinet * Saxophone « Bass Clarinet 


Columbia and Concert Hall Records 
Selmer Instruments Exclusively 


Featured soloist on many nationwide tours 
with Paul Whiteman — first saxophonist of 
the ABC network in New York—symphony 
clarinetist under Toscanini and Stokowski— 
Mr. Gallodoro is master of every type of 
musical program. 

In addition to his regular concerts and 
recitals, Mr. Gallodoro is now accepting a 
limited number of educational engagements 
at schools and colleges. In conjunction with 
these band or orchestra solo appearances, 
he is prepared to conduct clinic-demonstra- 
tions both instructive and stimulating to 
student woodwind players. 

For complete detalis, write 

CONCERT ENTERPRISES 


154 New York Ave., Freeport L.!., New York 





PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Instruction in all branches of music for the beginner or advanced student. B.Mus., M.Mus. Artist Dipioma, 
and Teacher's Certificate. Prepares for professional careers in composition, teaching, sacred music, public 
schoo! music. Scholarships. Dormitory facilities tor men and women. Member of the National Association 
of Schools of Music and of the ddie States Association. Catalog. 


REGINALD STEWART, Director, 11 East Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 








ACCOMPANIST SCHOLARSHIP will be 
awarded annually to an entering fresh- 
man at Centenary College for Women, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey. The first 
award will be announced in the Spring 
of 1958 to become effective in the Fall of 
this same year. The scholarship is for 
a two-year period, with renewal for the 
second year, subject to review by the 
Scholarship Committee of the college. 
Each grant will be for $1,250—$625 per 
year, and will include the following: 
$500 per year toward tuition, and $125 
per year for private piano study in the 
music department. Recipients will serve 
as piano accompanists for the Centenary 
Singers and the other choral and instru- 
mental organizations of the college. 
Applications must be submitted by March 
1 and auditions will be held on the 
campus soon thereafter. 


PRIZE SONG COMPETITION, The Chi- 
cago Singing Teachers Guild announces 
its twentieth annual Prize Song Com- 
petition for the $200 award offered by 
the W. W. Kimball Company of Chicago. 
The award will be made for the best 
original song submitted by a _ resident 
citizen of the United States, Dominion 
of Canada, or any Central or South 
American Republic. Composers Alexan- 
der Tcherepnin, Anthony Donato and 
Leon Stein will act as judges. If, in the 
opinion of the judges, the winning song 
merits publication, it will be published 
by the Mercury Music Corporation, Com- 
plete information and contest rules may 
be obtained from John Toms, School of 
Music, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


INTERNATIONAL. The first Interna- 
tional Georges Enescu Competition for 
Violin and Piano is announced by the 
Rumanian Institute for Cultural Rela- 
tions. The competition, in memory of 
Rumanian composer Georges Enescu, is 
to be held every three years to encour- 
age young musicians from all countries, 
including young American musicians. 
The first international musie competi- 
tion will take place in Bucharest, Ru- 
mania, September 5-15, 1958. For infor- 
mation, write the Secretariate of Georges 
Enescu, International Competition, 141, 
Calea Victoriei, Bucharest, Rumania. 


FORD FOUNDATION Program in Hu- 
manities and the Arts is described in 
detail in a 20-page booklet, which may 
be obtained, together with other infor- 
mation, by writing the Foundation Office 
of Reports, 477 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 

The five grants thus far made in the 
fields of music, opera, art and the 
theater are: (1) American Music Center, 
Ine.—$210,000 for a three-year experi- 
ment in multiple regional performances 
of new symphonic works. (2) City Cen- 
ter of Music-Drama—$105,000 for a 
demonstration by the New York City 
Opera Company of a modern American 
repertoire in 1958. (3) Cleveland Play 
House Foundation—$130,000 for an ex- 
periment in the development of talented 
actors and in extending professional 
theater to small towns of the Middle 
West. (4) Minneapolis Society of Fine 
Arts—$150,000 for a five-year experi- 
ment with the curriculum of its School 
of Art. (5) New Orleans Opera House 
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WAND 


by the 
Fred Waring Music Workshop 


10 bright, alert, eager, talented, hard-working college-age 
instrumental and/or vocal musicians (Mus. Ed. or Applied) to 
qualify as Working Scholarship students at the Fred Waring 
Music Workshop, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. June 29-August 10, 
1958. 


For application and details write: Registrar. 





Announcing 


1958 Season 
Fred Waring Music Workshop 


ON THE ROAD: Dallas, Texas 


June 15-20 Choral Workshop, SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





AT HOME: Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


June 29-July 4 Elementary Music Education Workshop 
July 6-11 Choral Workshop 

July 13-18 Choral Worksho 

July 20-25 “Alumni” Choral Workshop 

July 25-31 Youth Orchestra Workshop 

July 27-August 1 Piano Sessions Workshop 

August 1-10 Youth Music Workshop 





Each summer since 1947, the Fred Waring Music Workshop has held fast- 
moving, intensive short courses for the purpose of presenting first-hand, the pro- 
fessional rehearsal and performance techniques which Fred Waring and the members 
of his staff have developed in their many years of presenting music in concerts, films, 
recordings, radio and television. 


In addition to the choral activities, an Elementary Music Education Workshop, a 
Master Class for piano teachers, a Youth Symphony Orchestra and Youth Choral 
Workshop are also scheduled. 


The 1958 faculty, headed by Fred Waring, will include Dr. Earl Willhoite, Tom 
Waring, Sigmund Spaeth, Jack Best, Leo Arnaud, John Raymond, Wallace Horni- 
brook, Charles Webb, Ed McGinley, Harry Simeone, Ray Sax, Helen Garlington, and 
Hawley Ades with Don Craig, well-known professional and festival choral conductor 
as guest instructor for the “Alumni” Workshop. 


® For additional details concerning Texas session, write: 
Dean of the School of Music, SMU, Dallas. 


@ Concerning all Pennsylvania sessions, address: 
s Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
ALLEN |. McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 


in 
——_- 





Training Young Musicians for Professional Careers 


Offering undergraduate and graduate programs of 
study leading to degrees in Applied Music, Composi- 
tion, History of Music, Theory, and Public School 
Music. 


For students majoring in Public School Music an 
unusual opportunity to develop performing ability 
under the instruction of artist-teachers while pre- 
paring for teaching careers. 


Residence Halls for Men and Women. 
$< ——____— 


Applications Now Being Accepted for 1958 


For information write 


EDWARD H. EASLEY, Director of Admissions 
Eastman School of Music—Rochester 4, N. Y. 








millikin university 


school of music 


decatur, illinois 


bachelor and master of music degrees 
majors in all applied fields 
theory and composition 


bachelor and master of music education degrees 
graduate assistantships available 


for complete information, address 
harry b. welliver, dean 

















BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 


Albert Alphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 
Education leading to Mus.B. and M.M. degrees. 
Drama and Dance courses leading to B.F.A. 
degree. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dormitories for women. Catalog on request. 


a = Member of Neficne! Association of Schools of Music 


June-Aug. 
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Association—$165,000 for a three-year 
experiment by the Experimental Opera 
Theater of America in enabling talented 
young singers to make their debuts. 

The program under which these grants 
were originated’ has four objectives 
which it will support in all areas of 
arts and letters, and in every type of 
institution, whether related or not to 
the formal educational structure. These 
are: (1) The creative development of 
individual talent; (2) the stimulation of 
ee egy demonstrations, and studies 
helping to clarify objectives, set stand- 
ards, or open new avenues in the arts 
and humanities; (3) the preparation of 
a comprehensive study of the economic 
and social positions of the arts and of 
the artist in America today; (4) the 
encouragement of scholarship and schol- 
arly projects basic to the humanities 
generally, rather than to a specialized 
discipline or field. 

The five initial grants are related 
to the second objective. 


ADVERTISING AWARDS, The American 
Music Conference, 332 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, has an- 
nounced that its eighth annual adver- 
tising awards competition to encourage 
the effective use of music as an adver- 
tising theme closes January 21, 1958. 
Any advertisement printed in a maga- 
zine, newspaper, business publication, 
company publication, or other publica- 
tion in 1957, or any outdoor ad such as 
a billboard, truck poster, spectacular, or 
other, is eligible for the contest. The 
advertisement must employ a musical 
theme and must promote a non-musical 
roduct. Entries will be judged on the 
asis of their excellence as advertise- 
ments, the effectiveness of their use of 
music as a theme, and their contribution 
to advancement of public interest in 
musical activity. The awards will be 
announced about April 15, 1958. 


KNEES as well as batons are considered 
primary equipment for majorettes. Com- 
plaining about the general character- 
istics of most majorette costumes seen 
on parade, as well as the, shall we say, 
over-exposure of knees to no particular 
visual or practical advantage, friend of 
the editor named Ostwald (Uniforms by 
Ostwald) submitted this as a suitable 
1958 modification of the 1907 costume 
for which favor was expressed before 
knees became necessary for band par- 
ades. (If this needs clarification, turn 
to page 61 in your November-December 
MEJ, where the 1907 model is pictured 
with appropriate comment.) 
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NOW AVAILABLE FOR GUEST CONDUCTING 


NEW YORK CITY 


FORMER MEMBER: 


ROBERT SHAW CHORALE 


East, RCA Recordings. 


Capitol Recordings and Concerts. 


and Tennessee. 


sessions) 


voices performing twice yearly. 


(three seasons). 
NETWORK TELEVISION 
Godfrey Show. 


NETWORK RADIO 


New York City. 





OPERA STAFF CONDUCTOR at National Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan (season of 1954). 
ASSOCIATE CHORAL DIRECTOR of Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois (two years). Mass chorus of 1,000 


SINGER (in addition to the above) with Tudor Madrigal Singers, Chicago (one season), John Halloran Choralists, Chicago 
regular appearances on: Perry Como Show, Dinah Shore Show, Garroway at Large, and the Arthur 
guest appearances on: The Woolworth Hour, The Bell Telephone Hour, and Longine-Wittnauer Choraliers. 


DEGREES: Mus. B., Mus. Ed. B., M. M. Graduate study at American Conservatory and Northwestern University, Chicago; 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Currently studying with Julius Herford in doctoral program of Columbia University, 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


Exclusive Management: Frank Miller, 163 Remsen St., Brooklyn 1, New York 


CHORAL FESTIVALS, CLINICS, ADJUDICATION 


ROBERT KINGSBURY 


Tours of United States, Canada, Europe and Near 


FRED WARING PENNSYLVANIANS 


CONDUCTOR of festivals and clinics in Mississippi, Alabama; directed Mis- 


sissippi Southern College A Cappella Choir on tour of Mississippi, Arkansas, 


ACTING DIRECTOR of Baha'i Temple A Cappella Octette (two summer 








NEW EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 


The Complete Orchestra 


AN ALBUM OF FIVE twelve-inch LP (3314) records demonstrating 33 instruments. 
WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK. Ten sides play 4% hours. 


300 examples with explanations in music from Bach to Stravinsky. 


REVIEWS 


“These records provide us with the most complete pres- 
ertation of the various instruments that has ever been 
made, and they can be used in music appreciation classes 
for all ages above the fourth grade level. A very in- 
for:native narrative explains each of the instruments 
and the place each has in the orchestra. The fidelity and 
sound is very good and the recordings should be in every 
music department and library.”—-T. R., The IJnstru- 
mentalist, October 1957. 

“First-chair players of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony demonstrate the various orchestral instru- 
ments and their special effects in this useful set. Mr. 
Beckett’s explanations are clear and to the point and the 
recording (by Columbia Transcriptions) is superb. The 
Complete Orchestra should prove invaluable in schools.” 
—Puiwip Miter, N. Y. Public Lib., Library Journal, 
October 1957. 

“New Yorkers and Bostonians will know who Wheeler 
3ec'x: tt is by reason of his long stints directing the Youth 
Concerts of the Philharmonic and the BSO . . . In these 


records he is directing a large chuck of the former 
orchestra. The album is not only instructive, it is abso- 
lutely fascinating. The orchestral excerpts are beautifully 
played and recorded with exciting fidelity.".—JoHn M. 
Cony, Atlantic Monthly, September 1957. 


“Mr. Beckett, who is the speaker as well as the conduc- 
tor, has had long years of experience directing concerts 
for young people. There is no nonsense about his ap- 
proach, no whimsey, no sugar coating, no patronizing. 
He talks simply and straightforwardly about each in- 
strument and what it can do. . . The performers are all 
crack players, many of them first desk men of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. Indeed they play so 
beautifully and they are recorded so well, that one some- 
times wishes that Mr. Beckett would not stop them at the 
end of a passage, but just let the glorious sounds roll 
on... The album makes a splendid means of introduc- 
ing beginners, young or adult, to the wonderful world 
of the orchestra."—-NaTHAN Broper, High Fidelity 
Magazine, October 1957. 


PRICE OF ALBUM $45.00 
MUSIC EDUCATION RECORD CORP., Jane Berkeley, Sec’y., Box 445, Englewood, N.J. 


Not for sale in music shops. Table of Contents on request. 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN MUSIC AND 
MUSIC EDUCATION 








SUMMER SESSION 
FIRST TERM e SECOND TERM 
June 16—July 19 July 21—August 23 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 

faculty 

UNDERGRADUATE WORK in all! regular 

schools and colleges offering more than 

1000 outstanding courses 

LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH 

facilities of excellent quality 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 

RECREATION—symphony and other con- 

certs—plays—lectures—excursions- 

golf—tennis—swimming—athletic program 
on campus in a cultural center located 

in a playground of 10,000 lakes. 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session 817 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 





MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


John Brownlee, Director 
Courses offered in all major 
fields leading to the 


BACHELOR and MASTER of 
MUSIC DEGREES 


For catalog and application 
write to: ADMISSIONS OFFICER 


The Manhattan School of Music 
is a member of National Ass'n of 
Schools of Music, and Middle States 
Ass'n of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


238 East 105 Street, New York 29, New York 














E L A | N f i i O W N Founder-Dir. "Singing City, Inc." Phila. 
CONDUCTOR 


Available: Guest Appearances, Choral Clinics, Demonstration-Lectures 
204 N. 35th Street, Philadelphia 4, Penn. 


Faculty: Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 








THE CHANGING SCENE 





@ GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN, music 
director emeritus of the Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, public schools, died in Tulsa, De- 
cember 3, the news reaching the Music 
Educators Journal just before this issue 
closed for press. 


@ RONALD W. COOK, former state 
supervisor of music in Montana, more 
recently chairman of the music depart- 
ment of Fresno Cone California, Pub- 
lie Schools, is now in charge of the music 
department of the Ventura, California, 
Public Schools. 


@ ANGELO M. CUCCI, formerly in 
charge of the music education program 
at Kearney, Nebraska, State Teachers 
College, is now associate professor on 
the music education staff at Wayne State 
University, Detroit, Michigan. He will 
work in the field of instrumental music, 
direct the university band, and assist 
with the graduate program. 

Mark F. DeLeonard, who has had 
charge of the Wayne band since 1947, 
will assume responsibility for most of 
the work formerly done by Roy M. 
Miiler, recently retired. 


@ COLES A. DOTY, JR. has been ap- 
pointed by C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, 
Indiana, as director of educational serv- 
ices—a newly created post. A music 
education major with both professional 
and business experience, Mr. Doty will 
have charge of the Conn band instrument 
division’s publications, audio-visual aids 
and other educational services, including 
clinics. 


# CARMINE FICOCELLI, new conductor 
of the Southern Illinois Symphony Or- 
chestra, Carbondale, was founder and 
conductor of the Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania, Symphony Or- 
chestras, and his own Ficocelli Sinfon- 
ietta; taught previously at Indiana Uni- 
versity and Mansfield State College. 


+ ROBERT HINES is the new head of 
choral activities and director of the 
oratorio chorus at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of Floyd Wakeland. 
Mr. Hines formerly was, for five years, 
director of music for General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, was on the faculty 
of the Detroit Institute of Musical Art, 
and choirmaster of Detroit’s Our Saviour 
Lutheran Church for the same period. 


*# THOR JOHNSON is completing his 
last season as conductor of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, which he has 
so magnificently served for eleven years, 
and on September 1, 1958, will become 
director of orchestral activities at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Johnson’s successor at Cincinnati will be 
Max Rudolf. 


@ EDNA MARIE JONES, member of the 
MEJ Editorial Board, formerly coordina- 
tor of vocal music, Abilene, Texas, Public 
Schools, is now supervisor of elementary 
music for the Public Schools of Odessa, 
Texas. 


@ FRANK KONN (spelled with a K) was 
recently appointed advertising manager 
for C. G. Conn, Ltd., going to Elkhart 
from the Northern Ohio Appliance Cor- 
poration of Cleveland. Before going into 
business, he studied music at Cleveland 
College and Cleveland Institute of Music, 
and became known in northern Ohio pro- 
fessional circles as a percussionist. 


@ VERNE MARCEAUX, former educa- 
tion director of National Association of 
Music Merchants, has joined the staff of 
Thomas Organ Company, Sepulveda, 
California, in a similar capacity. In 
making this announcement, President 
Joe Benaron stressed the interest of the 
Thomas Organ Company in music edu- 
cation activities, pointing out that the 
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The Uberlin Conservatory of Music 


in cooperation with the 


Akademie fur Musik und darstellende Kunst, “Mozarteum,” 
in Salzburg, Austria 


announces 


An Experience in International Education 
For details of this original new program providing a junior year of 
study in Austria for all Oberlin Conservatory students 


in the performance, composition and music education degree courses 


you are invited to address inquiries to: 





Mr. William Hichardson, Assistant Director of Admissions 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 











UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
College Park, Maryland Homer Ulrich, Head 
ANNOUNCES 
MARGARET HILLIS 


Visiting Professor in the Summer Session 


SUMMER SESSION, June 23-August 1, 1958. Miss Hillis will teach courses in 


Conducting, Choral Conducting and Repertoire, and will conduct the University Choir. 


HIGH SCHOOL CHORAL WORKSHOP, July 7-11, 1958. Demonstrations and re- 
hearsals of a hundred-voice high school chorus conducted by Miss Hillis; lectures; dis- 
cussions of choral problems. 


UNDERGRADUATE DEGREES: GRADUATE DEGREES: 


B. A., major in music M. A., major area in music education 
B. Mus., major in applied music, theory- M. Ed., major area in music education 

composition, or history-literature Minor area in Ed. D, degree may be in 
B. S., major in music education music education 


MUSIC FACULTY includes: 


Rose Marie Grentzer Fague Springmann Melvin Bernstein Paul Traver 
Harlan Randall Joel H. Berman Mary K. Green Mary de Vermond 
Bryce Jordan Hubert Henderson Charlton Meyer 


For further information or catalogue, write to: 


Homer Ulrich, Head, Department of Music, University of Maryland, at College Park 
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NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


Evanston, Illinois 


George Howerton, Dean 


Aaron Copland 


will conduct an Opera Work- 
shop performance of his 
opera, “The Tender Land,” 
on February 28. While on 
campus, he will also lecture 
on “Nationalist Trends in 
Music of the Americas,” 
February 18. 


Mme. Lotte Lehmann 


will be on the campus three 
weeks to coach students in 
scenes from “Eugen One- 
gin,” to be presented April 
25, and to give lecture- 
demonstrations on April 7, 
9, 11, 14, 16, 18, 21, 23. 


Further information and tickets 
are available from the Con- 
cert Manager, School of Music, 
Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 





Boston University 


School of Fine and 
Applied Arts 
ROBERT A. CHOATE, Dean 


DIVISION OF MUSIC 
Jules Wolffers, Chairman 


Preparatory, Undergraduate 
and Graduate study in all areas 
of Music and Music Education 


B. Mus., M. M., and 
D. Mus. A. Degrees 


Py 
Eminent Faculty in 
Music Education 
Includes 


Lee Chrisman 
George Bornoff 
Max Kapian 
Kenneth Kelley 
Arthur Kennedy 
Allen C. Lannom 
Jack Lemons 
Eileen McMillan 


7 
For Catalog and Information Write 
25 Blagden Street 
Bosten 16, Massachusetts 

















MENC 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


Los Angeles 
MARCH 21-25, 1958 


State Presidents Assembly 
March 19-20 


sail 














STATE UNIVERSITY 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


FREDONIA 
THE MUSIC DIVISION 


Summer Session, June 30-August 8, 1958 


Music, Music Education, and General Education Courses 
in all areas at the Graduate and Undergraduate Levels. 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music. 


BACHELORS AND MASTERS DEGREES 
LOW COST 
ON THE SHORES OF LAKE ERIE 
FULL RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


Address Inquiries: Harry A. King, State U. Teachers College, Fredonia, N.Y. 
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addition of Marceaux as educational su- 
pervisor to the executive staff of the 
company is a natural outcome of that 
interest. 


? STEPHEN L. NIBLACK is the new 
vocal consultant for Fresno County, Cal- 
ifornia, Public Schools. He was formerly 
chairman of the music department of 
Missoula County High School, Missoula, 
Montana. His office address is 2314 Mari- 
posa Street, Fresno. 


@ MILDRED 8S. PARKS, formerly super- 
visor of music in the Clayton, Missouri, 
Public Schools, now is assistant profes- 
sor of music at Indiana University. Her 
work will be in the music education de- 
partment of the University’s music 
school. For the past three years Miss 
Parks was music consultant with the 
C. C, Birchard (now Summy-Birchard) 
Company, and taught at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 


¢ ROGER PHELPS, Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg, is editor of Missis- 
sippi Notes, succeeding J. Clees McKray, 
who is now in New Jersey, as stated in 
the previous issue of MEJ. 


@ GERALD R. PRESCOTT, after twenty- 
five years as bandmaster at the Univer 
sity of Minnesota, has resigned that 
position to devote his entire time to col- 
legiate teaching—and, one surmises, to 
writing more good books. As associate 
professor of music at the university, he 
teaches instrument technique, conduct- 
ing and organization of bands. 


@ REGINALD STEWART, for sixteen 
years director of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory College of Music in Baltimore, has 
resigned, effective with the close of the 
current school year, June 1958. He will 
devote his time, thereafter, to concert 
work, a field in which he was most 
active, both as conductor and pianist. 

Mr. Stewart came to Baltimore to 
assume the position of director of the 
Peabody Conservatory in 1941. During 
his regime at the conservatory, the 
school was accredited by both the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music 
and the Middle States Association. At 
present the combined Advanced and Pre- 
paratory Department: have attained the 
highest enrollment in  history—3,000 
students. 


@ WILLIAM A. THOMAS, graduate of 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, and teacher at Saratoga High 
School, Saratoga, Indiana, last year, has 
been named band director at Citrus High 
School by the Citrus County School 
Board. 


@ RONALD W. WHITE, who was gradu- 
ated from the University of Florida in 
June, has been appointed by the Glades 
County School Board as band director 
at Moore Haven High School. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. Harry R. Wilson 
(left) and Ernest E. Harris were guest 
conductors, choral and instrumental, re- 
spectively, at the third annual South- 
western Fine Arts Festival at South- 
western College, Winfield, Kansas, in 
August 1957. Operated as a one-week 
camp, this year over 250 students were 
enrolled for the program of daily in- 
struction provided by the staff, evening 
recitals and the festival band, orchestra 
and chorus rehearsals and concerts. Jack 
W. Juergens (center in the picture) is 
founder and director of the activity. 
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Ithaca College 
School of Music 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
Craig McHenry, Dean 


Curricula in Music and 
Music Education Leading 
to the degrees: 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS 
MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The Bachelor of Arts (College of Arts and 
Sciences) with a Music Minor 


One of the oldest and most distinguished 
music schools 

Adherence to its conservatory tradition of 
high performance standards 

An outstanding record of placement 

Well balanced and practical curricula. 

Daily choir, orchestra and band rehearsals 

Broad opportunities for developing indi- 
vidual initiative and professional respon- 
sibility. 

Desirable living conditions in a _ college 
community having exceptional educa- 
tional and cultural advantages. 

Courses in general education coordinated 
with the major field program 


For Information on Undergraduate Pro- 
grams Write to: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


For Information on Graduate Studies and 
Summer Sessions Write to: 


DIRECTOR OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


Ithaca College, School of Music 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





REALLY SEE EUROPE! 


in my personally guided 6th an- 
nual tour. Festivals—Sights—In- 
terpretation — in comfort, with 
friends, 6 units grad. study if 
desired. Ly. NY July 3. Limited 
number. Enroll early. Write for 
“FREE FOLDER M.E.” 








DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
San Francisco State Sattoge 
San Francisco 27-M.&., Calif. 





SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Immaculate Heart College 


Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
BACHELOR AND MASTER DEGREES 








For the ninth consecutive year 


the DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION of 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


offers, for the summer of 1958, a series of 


EUROPEAN MUSTO TOURS 


with 4-6 hours of graduate or undergraduate credit 


° 


You may leave New York by air on June 27, July 3 or July 13—choose one of a 
variety of 3l-to-65-day programs in Europe and arrive back in New York on 
August 14, 24, 28 or Sept. 2. 

You may take a ten-day intensive course with some of the world’s greatest musi- 
cians and music educators at the 77-year-old 


MOZARTEUM ACADEMY in SALZBURG; 


enjoy superlative performances, study music, art and history; travel in Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, England, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, 
Scotland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Yugoslavia, and see the first post- 
World-War 


WORLD’S FAIR in BRUSSELS; 


attend the Aix, Augsburg, Bayreuth, Bregenz, Edinburgh, Glyndebourne, Granada, 
Holland, Munich, Rome, Salzburg, Stratford and Verona opera, ballet, music and 
drama festivals—any or all of these—at a cost of $975 to $1,485 which includes 
travel New York back to New York, performances, excellent hotels, fine meals, 


lectures, visits, tuition fees and most incidentals. 
Limited enrollment. Details, application blanks: 


Director of Summer Sessions, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
or STUDY ABROAD Inc., 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 











DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


Offers complete programs both on the 
graduate and undergraduate level. 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC DEGREE .. . with majors in Voice, 
Piano, Organ, and Orchestral Instruments. 


BACHELOR QF SCIENCE DEGREE .. . in Music Education. 
MASTER OF MUSIC .. . with majors in Applied Music, Theory 
and Composition. 

MASTER OF MUSIC EDUCATION 

MASTER OF SCIENCE IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


Six full-tuition string scholarships available for study 
with Ferdinand Pranzatelli, Nathan Gordon and Theo Salzman 


For information write: DR. GERALD KEENAN, Dean 
School of Music. Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 





January, Nineteen Fifty-eight 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR MUSIC EDUCATION 


Third International Conference Ani oh ae - 


Baldwin Piano Com 

On the Role and Place of Music in the Education of Youth and Adults seneres. Inc. . + 
Under the auspices of UNESCO Bishop, oo Soe ion, She 

. . — Boston Conservatory of Music... .. 

ct IPENHAGEN, 31 July to 7 August 1958 Boston University College of Music 


Brewer-Titchener ae, The 





SUBJECTS pon 
, . . , ago Musical College, Roosevelt Univ. 
(1) New Trends in Music and Music Education in Different Countries Collegiate. Cap & Gown Co. . ..69 
and Continents. = ae ‘Royt ‘Moi Learning ‘Aine’ 


(2) Music of the Eastern and Western World as a Means of Inter- Conn, Ltd. 
nationa! Understanding. Conn 


"Co 
(3) The Role of Technical Media (Gramophone, Radio, TV and Film) Duquesne University School of Music 
in Music Education. Eastman School of Music. ; ; 


ee _— Bureau, Is Inc. 

ro ~ Ikan me... e° 

WORKSHOPS: Fischer, Carl P 

: P Fischer Mus. Inst. Co., Inc., Carl. 58, 59, 61, 

(1) Music Education in Elementary Schools. Fischer & Bro., J. . a al 

9 : » rT , . Folkways Records & Service Corp 

(2) Music Education in High Schools. Follett Publishing Company 

(3) Music Education in Colleges, Academies, Conservatories and Uni- Frank Music Corp. . 

versities Franz Manufacturing. Co., 

——- A ‘ Galaxy Music Corporation . 

(4) Individual and Private Music Instruction. Ginn and Company . 

. >" . . —" . 6 . . . Hall & McCreary Company -_ 

(5) Music Education in Society—Music in the Community Life. Handy Folio Music Co. .... 

Hartt College of Music...... : 
Immaculate Heart College... . - 

COMMITTEES: International Society for Music Education. . 
Ithaca Col School of Music ie 


(1) School Music Curricula. ournal of ponnare! h in Muse Education 
Rinot “ ’ t usic Typewrit 

(2) Musical Training of the General Teacher. Seater, Robert — oe 

Kjos Music Co., Neil A. .. 


(3) The Training of School Music Educaters. 

(4) The Training of Teachers for Private Music Instruction. 
Lutton Music Personnel Service. 

Maier, Roy J....... 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY: A meeting of the General Assembly of the Melerne Woodwinds. |. 

International Society for Music Education will be held during the Marks Music Corporation, Edward B. 

period of the Conference. Items for the Agenda must be received not Martin Freres Woodwinds. . 


ate . Meisel Music Co., 
later than March 8ist, 1958. Melody Flute Co 


MENC 14, 37, 68, 69, "2 
MEMBERSHIP and REGISTRATION FEE: Membership subscription Millikin University School of Music... ... .10 
U. S. $3.00 (or the equivalent in other currency). Members of the ISME — — wr “as 
will be entitled 7 —— in the Conference on payment of a regis- ic Education Record Corporation. .....11 
tration fee of U.S. $5.00. Music Publishers’ Holding Corp... Cover 2 
For furthe articulars appl : Music Publishers’ Protective Assoc. ....38, 39 

°o - pply to Music Teachers National Association. .....55 
. Music Teachers Placement Service —_ 
Dr. Egon Kraus, Secy. General National Music Camp 
Kéln-Klettenberg New England Conservatory of Music 

s - Northwestern University School of Music 
Manderscheider Strasse 35 Ghee Genemccinny of Siuats.. 4 
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HARRISON KELLER, President | Schmitt Publications, Inc... - 


A COLIEGE OF MUSIC which awards accredited Bachelor and Master of Music degrees 
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® Airview from over Lake Wahbekanetta showing Dance Building on left and Kresge Assembly Hall on right. 


NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 


INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN 


Affiliated with the University of Michigan 


Guiding America’s Gifted Youth 


31st Season — June 22 to August 18, 1958 


MUSIC ART DANCE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN DIVISION 


Undergraduate and graduate credit may be earned in 
music, music education, art, speech and drama, phys- 
ical education and dance (2-8 semester hours). Part- 
time work (four hours daily) will provide room and 
board. 

* 


HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 


Two camps for boys and girls from senior high school 
grades. Five hours daily of arts activity may be 
elected in addition to extra-curricular activities. 

. 


INTERMEDIATE DIVISION 
Two camps for boys and girls from grades seven 
through nine. Four hours daily of arts activity is rec- 
ommended in addition to camping activities. 


* 
JUNIOR DIVISION 


Two camps for boys and girls from grades three 
through six. Three hours daily of arts activity is con- 
sidered a desirable load in addition to sports activities 
and supervised rest period. 


DRAMA RADIO—TV 


A FACULTY of 108 distinguished teachers including a 
string faculty headed by JOSEPH KNITZER. 


SWIMMING—BOATING—CANOEING—SAILING 
TENNIS—VOLLEYBALL—BADMINTON—TRACK 
OVERNIGHT CAMPING—NATURE LORE 
CAMPMANSHIP 


TEACHER WORKSHOP 
Elementary School Music, June 30-July 12 


POST SEASON ACTIVITIES 
August 20-27, 1958 


American String Teachers Conference 
National Chamber Music Festival 
Civic Orchestra Assembly (August 19-23) 
National Association of College Wind and Percus- 
sion Instructors 
Practicum in Modern Dance 
* 
For catalogues and 1958 application forms, 
address Joseph E. Maddy, President, 
National Music Camp, 303 S. State 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


® Boys’ camps as seen from high over Lake Wahbekaness, showing Lochaven clubhouse in center. 











The Big 3 in Teen-age Singing 
OUR SINGING cenbiceiiaeail dis bibibsealiaat 


group —the choice of schools every- 


WORLD where—are these three attractive books 


with songs interestingly arranged to take 


e PITTS e GLENN care of the changing voice of adoles- 
cents. And other noteworthy features. 
© WATTERS @¢ WERSEN 


A complete A wide 


program of es variety of 


textbooks ae | music that's 


and a fun to 


recordings - . sing and play 


Write Today For Full Information to 


New York 11 Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 GINN AND COMPANY 


Dallas | Columbus 16 Palo Alto Toronto 7 Home Office Boston 17 
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Before Sputnik—and After 


our lexicon. The name of a man-made baby 

moon successfully launched into orbit almost 
immediately became a “linguistic form having no 
likeness in sound or meaning to any other form.” 
For “sputnik,” as we choose to use the word here, 
is what happened to us almost overnight. At first, 
for many, that meant being just plain scared; to 
others, regret, chagrin, or jealousy over U.S. pre:- 
tige lost to the US.S.R. To still others, shaken 
confidence in our ability to preserve our way of 
life. And to a great many, the urgency of immedi- 
ate and drastic changes in our educational sys- 
tem that would enable us to toss out bigger and 
louder moons. 

We have words for all these. But there is no one 
word other than “sputnik” which quite or fully 
describes the state of mind which stemmed from 
the many and mixed first reactions to the Russians’ 
praiseworthy scientific accomplishment. Undeni- 
ably, a corollary achievement was the aroused 
consciousness of a complacent nation. The beep- 
beep voice of Sputnik was an alert for every 
liberty-loving citizen of the United States. We have 
been abruptly awakened to many things very im- 
portant to us, with the result that, more than 
ever before, attention of the a'erted public mind 
has been focused on education and our schoo!s — 


T HE RUSSIANS have added a new morpheme to 


the wellspring of our American way of life, and 
of our means for protecting and sustaining it 


Ir must be pointed out that it took someone 
else’s satellite to do this for us. Had we turned 
the trick first there would no doubt have been 
applause—and smug reverting of attention to 
business as usual, which would, as usual, have left 
the business of the schools in their same taken-for- 
granted status so far as a large percentage of the 
public is concerned. There are wise heads who 
have been quoted as saying that even the fizzle 
of our own first effort to shoot off a space traveler 
added to the salutary score for Russia in our favor. 

In our favor it is, because all over the country 
there has been under way a widespread appraisal 
of our schools such as has never before been shared 
by educators and laymen. It is a thorough job 
which, for the most part, is motivated by a desire 
to meet immediate needs and to continue—an1 
strengthen—a balanced program of education. 

For instance, New York State, at the time this 
is written is holding a series of meetings to “im- 
prove the state’s schools”—actually, in effect, a re- 
assessment of the entire program. Said the New 
York State Commissioner of Education, James E. 
Allen, Jr., “We will not be panicked into extra- 
special emphasis on science and math to the ex- 
clusion of other subjects.” 


three, January, 1958 
tors National Confer- 
ashington 6, D.C. 


As is well-known, U.S. Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Marion B. Folsom, with 
advice from many sources, including representa- 
tives of educational organizations, has drafted 
legislation designed to enlist the aid of the Federal 
government in improving scientific education in 
schools and colleges, while at the same time sup- 
porting the entire publicly maintained systems of 
education. 

What will happen to music and the arts? What 
should happen? Music and the arts are part of the 
education and the life we defend. The question 
should be, what are we going to do to continue to 
merit the place of music in the educational pro- 
gram as it will be revised to meet the conditions 
and needs of the new age? 

We recall that three times before in recent years 
there was apprehension that music was to be by- 
passed. But music was needed in those critical 
periods of depression and war, and the music 
education profession met the special challenges 
with the result that music education came through 
each time into greater strength in its position as 
a part of the general program of education. Before 
and during those crucial periods in our country, 
the professional organization saw to it that music 
education was ready to take its part and carry on. 


BeErorE SPUTNIK, at a meeting held in Wash- 
ington, the MENC initiated on its own a reassess- 
ment of music education and its contribution to 
general education in the light of present practices 
and results. This self-imposed self-evaluation was 
designed as the base for long-range planning for 
the future. The thoroughness of the approach is 
indicated by the searching questions raised in 
Part One of the report of the meeting, printed in 
the pages following. Part Two of the report, to be 
published in the next issue of the JOURNAL, gives 
some answers, some opinions and some conclusions 
—and leaves other questions open to be resolved 
under needs and conditions as they arise. 

The report in its entirety is an answer on behalf 
of the music education profession to the question 
“What will happen to music?” The music educa- 
tors will be geared to carry on their essential part 
of the education program with improved effective- 
ness under whatever conditions may prevail 
through the days immediately ahead and long after 
sputnik. 

And thus, MENC is joined with all forces of 
education for the years ahead—which for educa- 
tion begin now. This is the spurring challenge of 
the 1958 theme recently announced on behalf of 
the National Education Association by President 
Lyman B. Ginger: 


Our future goes to school today. —C.V.B. 





PREPARING 
FOR THE YEARS AHEAD 


\ Report to the Membership of the 


Music Educators National Conference 


PART ONE 


first fifty existence, the 
Educators National Conference has been 
recognized as the voice of music 
education. The organization has been not only a medium 
of acquiring wider acquaintance with people and with 
music but also a forum for ad 
and practices. Upon the organization 
ived the responsibility of becoming a stronger 
agency for guiding the profession as a whole, through 
the National organization and its component parts 
the Divisions, the Federated State Units, the Auxil 
ary and Associated Organizations, all of which are 
erved by the official publications, the Music Edu 
cators Journal and the Journal of Research in Music 
well as the Music Education Research 


RING the 
Musi 


increasingly 


years Of its 


practices in education 


1deas 


vanced 


cle vi 


ducation as 
Council 

In 1955 the MENC Board of Directors met for the 
purpose of preparing for the observance of the Golden 
Anniversary Year of the MENC. The plans for the 
observance stressed dedication to the future rather than 
celebration of past achievements. The 1957 meeting re- 
ported in these pages was also preparatory in purpose 
this time to study and evaluate the program of music 
education with a view to planning for the contributions 
of music to education and life in the future. In general 
sessions and small groups three days and three evenings 
(October 11-14) were devoted to discussions of (1) the 
present status and the trends in music education; (2) 
implications for the professional organization of these 
trends and practices in music education; (3) implementa- 
tion of an expanded program for the profession and the 
professional organization 

Chis meeting, at the beginning of the second fifty years 
of the professional organization of music education, had 
historical significance in more than one sense. For the 
first time it was possible for the Board of Directors 
to assemble for an extended period to discuss the educa- 
tional program of the organization, which is its responsi- 
bility.* Because this was possible, all interests were 
served through joint participation of official spokesmen 
for all phases and aspects of music education, with results 
that should have impact on immediate and long-range 
developments 

Further, it is noteworthy, and something of a historical 
record that attendance was 100 percent—thirty persons 
from all parts of the United States. The real significance 
of this comment is in the leadership represented by the 
uugmented Board of Directors: all of the presidents and 
immediate past presidents of the six Divisions, the presi- 
dents of all of the Auxiliary and Associated Organizations 

National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission, 
Music Industry Council, College Band Directors National 

*“MENC Bylaws, Article I, Section 4: “ . The National Board shall 


administer the business and educational affairs of the National Conference, 
und have responsibility for its general policies and program of activities.” 
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Association, and the National Association of College 
Wind and Percussion Instructors—the chairmen of the 
Editorial Board of the Music Educators Journal, the 
Music Education Research Council, Editorial Committee 
of the Journal of Research in Music Education, 

There was no attempt to structure the agenda of the 
professional discussions beyond the three points men- 
tioned above and the following topics, which were given 
as suggestions only for one of the group discussion 
periods: (1) balanced program of music education; (2) 
current problems of music education in secondary 
schools; (3) trends in general education; (4) music 
education and television; (5) trends in teacher education. 

There was no music scheduled in the agenda—no con- 
certs to go to or to come from. The only business at hand 
over the three-day period was the opportunity to discuss 
and to raise questions concerning the future of the pro- 
fession and to interpret the role of the professional 
organization in terms of the discussions. 

The report, published in the JouRNAL in two install- 
ments, is an attempt to give in digest form the important 
questions which were raised in the general meetings and 
in the group discussions, as well as to give in capsule form 
the suggestions and recommendations of the group con- 
cerning the general direction of the profession and the 
professional organization in the next period. Whether 
“the next period” will be of long or short duration was 
not defined, and the fact that this precise question was 
not raised would seem to be an indication of the fact 
that the profession and the professional organization are 
not looking ahead with a rigid pattern in mind, but on 
the other hand are moving with deliberation and con- 
sidered judgment into the future with a music education 
program calculated to meet the needs of the future. 

Vanett LAw_er, Executive Secretary 
Music Educators National Conference 


Trends in Teacher Education. Clockwise : Frank Lidral, 
Roy E. Freeburg, William B. McBride, Gladys Tipton, 
William R. Sur (chairman), and Earl E. Beach. 
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T THE CLOSE of the first fifty years of the Music 
Educators National Conference, and at the thresh- 
old of the next half-century of growth, it is par- 

ticularly fitting that this group of music educators, from 
all parts of the country and representing all phases of 
music education, should pause to take stock of our pro- 
fession—from whence it came, and whither it should go. 
Where are we now—in the sense of quality, as well as 
quantity ? 

What are our critical needs? 

What are our next steps? 

What should be our goals? 


As a basis for study of these questions, we should 
examine the present status and trends of music education. 
Status means “state, condition, relation.” Trend means 
“general course, direction.” Our responsibility, therefore, 
includes: (1) Evaluation of music education to ascertain 
our present state or condition, and to identify the general 
course or direction our profession is taking. (2) Critical 
consideration not only of what the present trends in music 
education are, but also of what the future trends or 
developments probably should be. 


We should also take inventory of our beliefs regard- 
ing (a) Music, its place and function in general educa- 
tion. (b) What music education should do for children, 
youth and adults of all varying degrees of musical interest 
and ability. (c) How music education should function to 
fulfill most adequately its purposes with human beings. 


Further, we should raise these questions for our own 
answers: 

What IS music education? Its nature? Its functions? 
Its boundaries? Should it be inherent in the total educa- 
tion of all children and youth? Is it one or many things ? 
Is it a unified whole or many separate and more or less 
unrelated elements ? 

Who are music educators? What kind of people should 
they be? From whence should they come, as regards 
their background and preparation? 

Whom do we educate? In the United States, of course, 
the answer is all children and youth. How well do we 
need to consider ways of better achieving this goal 
especially at secondary school and college levels? How 


[Editor’s Note: This article was prepared from the official report of 
the introductory statement by Second Vice-President Gladys Tipton 
at the general session which opened the three-day MENC Leadership 
Meeting held at MENC Headquarters in the NEA Education Center, 
Washington, D.C., October 11-14, 1957. The session was designed to 
establish the scope and purpose of the discussions which followed.] 


Education. Clockwise 
George A. Christopher, 
Wilson, and Theodore 


Balanced 
Karl D 
Robert M. 
F. Normann 


Program in Music 
Ernst (chairman), 
Milton, A. Verne 
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achieve quality (not identity) of opportunity in music 
education ? 

What constitutes a balanced education? Should chil- 
dren and youth have “educated feelings and emotions,” 
education for beauty, as well as education in other aspects 
of human growth? Do we really believe in the aesthetic 
potential of boys and girls—and if so, how can it best be 
achieved—when—by whom? 

What is our concern for quality in education? Dr. 
William G. Carr, Executive Secretary of the National 
Education Association, in an address at the NEA Cen- 
tennial convention in Philadelphia last summer,* made 


*Dr. Carr’s address, ““The Past Is Prologue,” was printed in the Novem 
ber-December issue of the Music Epucators JourNat. 
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Sams, Robert 
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Mary R 
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Music Education and Television. Clockwise: William 
©. Roberts Aleen Watrous Allen P. Britton, Rich 
ird C. Berg, and Alex H. Zimmerman (chairman) 


Current Problems of Music Education in Secondary 
Schools. Clockwise: Sadie M. Rafferty, Wayne 5S 
Hertz (chairman), Fred Ohlendorf, W. H. Berchmeyer, 
Gerald Whitney, Frederick Fennell 
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the statement that education had achieved quantity during 
the first one hundred years and suggested a shift in 
emphasis to quality in education for the next century. 
In our first fifty years perhaps we have not fully realized 
our potential of quantity, as had education as a whole. 
Whether or not we have reached the goal of quantity in 
music education, however, are we not obliged to consider 
at every level and in every musical experience the quality 
of both the musical and human aspects of the learning 
What is quality in music education? Does it 
refer to the music itself—to the musical response—to the 
children or youth who make these musical responses 
to consideration of musical growth and how it takes place 
to differentiations in musicality and musical responsive- 
ness of individuals and consequent concepts of musical 
standards—to the development of musical taste in the 
framework of these individual differentiations ? 


Situation ¢ 


What ts quality and what is quantity in music educa- 
tion ? 

What about skills in education? We have conflicting 
points of view in music education. Do we mean universal 
skill in some degree in singing and/or playing some in- 





Facts and Opinions 


Some sample statements excerpted 
from recorders’ reports of the group discussions 
and concluding summaries. 


@ There is imperative need for well documented research 
to be done in practically all levels and areas of the field 
of music education. Such research should include psycho- 
logical and social implications, research on the creative 
process itself and the environmental conditions affecting 
the creative process, research on the actual functioning 
of the music program as part of education, research on 
job analyses, job markets, leisure time activities. 


@ Mass media is a field in which serious study and appli- 
cation must be made by the profession of music education 
and the professional organization. With some exceptions 
we have not been geared to participate intelligently or 
effectively in any of the mass media. 


@ We need to learn how to plan, produce and how to 
teach through television . . . Educational TV stations are 
the answer to effective utilization of television as a teach- 
ing medium—but there is need for trained teachers as well 
as training of teachers who function on television. Perhaps 
there should be courses offered in this field at our colleges 
and universities .. . All new school buildings should be 
built with provisions for TV installations. 


@ Through cooperation with the United States Office of 
Education, MENC Commission on Music in Media of Mass 
Communication will make a survey to determine some 
basic facts pertaining to music education through medium 
of television. 


@ There are some valid questions concerning the inherent 
interest and educational value of much music literature 
which is used by performing groups at the secondary 
school level. Students become “bored” due chiefly to the 
lack of good and interesting music material. 


@ There is in the country a strong and perhaps under- 
estimated movement toward creative, artistic activities 
in American communities. Community orchestras, hands, 
and choral groups, art and dramatic groups, widespread 
purchase of records and instruments, growth of audiences, 
and the new interest in music and arts throughout the 
entire nation afford a dramatic background for these 
discussions. 


@ The development of the junior college will be marked 
in the next few years, as well as the community college. 
There must be some serious work undertaken relative to 
the preparation of suggested curriculum in music educa- 
tion for these colleges. 
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strument, for all children and youth? Do we mean the 
development of some understanding of the musical score 
so that all children and youth can read music? Do we 
mean building, universally, eyes that hear and ears that 
see music? What relation do the following factors have 
upon developing insight, discrimination, and skill in 
music: Curiosity and opportunity for musical explora- 
tion? Musical ability and preparation of classroom teach- 
ers and music teachers? Interest and motivation? Sched- 
uling, materials and equipment ? 

What are the nature and significance of musical 
growth? 

What is the place of pre-professional preparation in 
secondary schools? 

What is the needed research in music education? 


Where do we stand regarding science and technology, 
mass communications, radio, television, high fidelity, 
films? Perhaps we have only begun to explore the vast 
possibilities in these fields. These resources have not 
always been used in the best possible ways, musically 
speaking. They have created some problems, as well as 
opening up new frontiers. Are there observable increases 
in the quality of musical taste as evidenced by a better 
balan-e of music of many kinds? Has music education 
influenced musical taste? Can it? Should it? How? What 
significance do these trends have for music education? 


How can these new and better inventions bring more 
music, of better quality, to more people? How should we 
use them to improve the music in our schools? 


Are we geared for social change? What consideration 
should be given to needs and opportunities for music 
education which will be brought by the 30-hour week, 
perhaps the 20-hour week of the future? New concepts 
of leisure involve “play of the mind” as well as the more 
superficial, but necessary and meaningful play as recrea- 
tion. Will these new concepts bring new significance to 
the development of hobbies—to the increase of amateurs 
in all fields—to the widening and deepening of many 
real interests, sometimes on a semi-professional level ? 
How shall man spend all except the three or four hours 
he will work each day, five days a week? Will there be a 
new dimension of individual participation and individual 
involvement in chosen leisure time pursuits, and perhaps 
less stress upon being a viewer or spectator on the side 
lines? What significance does this hold for music edu- 
cation ? 

Should we consider mobility of population as a factor 
which will be of concern to all educators including music 
educators ? 

What is our position regarding community music 
groups? We know they are increasing in number. What 
is the responsibility of the music education program to 
this movement, and to what extent is the music education 
program in the schools a contributing factor to the growth 
of this movement ? 


Answering Questions With More Questions 


In the discussion which followed the foregoing, the 
following questions were brought up for general group 
discussion : 

(1) Is there a defensible answer to the MENC slogan which 
we have heard for so long, Music for Every Child, Every Child 
for Music? 

(2) Is music in the schools justifiable if it is based on fun? 
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(3) Cannot the music education program be of quality for a 
quantity of people? 

(4) Have we been too concerned about the “sacredness” of 
the one hour a day for music—in other words, have we been 
flexible enough in our thinking about fitting the music program 
pattern into the current education pattern? Should we budget our 
schedule more effectively? Do we create most of our own pres- 
sures? Do we realize fully that schools do not exist for admin- 
istrative convenience ? 

(5) Are we at the point where we as music educators recog- 
nize the co-existence of the component parts of music—the com- 
poser, the performer, the listener ? 


(6) Have we emphasized enough in the schools the creative 
process? Do we give the students an opportunity to be creative ? 
Have we confused freedom of expression in the elementary school 
with creativity ? 

(7) Are we concerned about the exceptionally talented student ? 


(8) Have we attained any growth in terms of better per 
formance? Do the school board members and school administra 
tors of today respond more readily to the music education pro- 
gram than they did twenty-five years ago? 

(9) Is our music education program with its emphasis on 
scheduling problems more effective in the United States at the 
present time than is the music teaching program in the schools 
of many other countries which have considerable flexibility of 
schedule in the music program? 


(10) Has not the time come when more emphasis must be 
placed on the general music program which is sufficiently impor- 
tant that it might be wise to encourage additional emolument for 
success ul general music teachers? Does not the general music 
program require the utmost in creativity and creative teaching? 
Is this—that is, the training of teachers for general music classes 

also not the most difficult and crucial part of the teacher educa 
tion program? 

(11) Why do many students like music very much but at the 
same time do not like music they receive in the schools, particu 
larly schools? Is this a dichotomy we can 


explain? 


in the secondary 


(12) Does not the kind of music teaching approach in junior 
high school often fail to meet the growth and development level 
of boys and girls at that age? 

(13) Are we aware that many people in other branches of edu 
cation are “picking music up” and are making it attractive? Do 
we sometimes “drag our due to too many traditions? 
Have we thought of a cafeteria style of music education for 
young people without losing any of the qualitative aspects—a 
“kind of menu of music education” from which young people 


heels” 


might choose? 

(14) Have we lost status in music education due to the way 
music is taught? Do we realize that year after year the students 
sing the same songs? Would it not be possible to have a choral 
program in a school that would not repeat any numbers during 
a period of three years? Does this not come back to necessity 
for further emphasis on music literature, on good and creative 
teaching? 

(15) Have we changed life for young people ? 
teacher determine what a child needs? Do we overlook the indi 
vidual differences of our students, and therefore are we not 
cognizant of the necessity for greater flexibility in our teaching 


How does a good 


methods ? 

(16) Is the matter of credit at secondary-school level impor 
tant? 

(17) Are we sufficiently concerned about the music program 
reaching the bulk of students at the secondary-school level? How 
shall this part of the music program be organized and who shall 
teach it? 

(18) Are we in agreement about what our needs are in the 
elementary schools, in the general music classes in the junior 
and senior high schools, in the training of teachers for general 
music class responsibilities in the junior and senior high schools 
and in the training of the general liberal arts teacher at the 
college level ? 

(19) Does not a good conductor have an opportunity in his 
rehearsals and performances not only to develop a good music 
performing group but an excellent opportunity to teach theory, 
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Facts and Opinions 


More sample statements excerpted 
from recorders’ reports of the group discussions 
and concluding summaries. 


@ The quality of courses offered the classroom teacher 
needs appraisal and evaluation. Special atteniion should 
be directed to the teachers of these classroom teachers. 
It is highly desirable that some actual participation in 
music-making, through singing, easy-to-play instruments, 
be included in the classes for classroom teachers. 


@. The movement now current in this country to recognize 
education as a profession, the emphasis in many quarters 
on terminology such as “professional education,” and “pro- 
fessional educationists,” and the emphasis on the core 
curriculum, are regarded by some as deprecatory to the 
specific interests of the subject matter specialists. 


@ Too often the elementary school program is regarded 
as preparatory experience for training for the high school 
band, orchestra or chorus. Too often we are apt to think 
of music in elementary school as the singing of a little 
song rather than as an experience with many facets, 
Instrumental music instruction should be a part of the 
music program in the elementary schools—and not alone 
as preparation for band or orchestra participation at the 
secondary school level. 


@ The music educators who are instrumental specialists 
perhaps need a more comprehensive program of services 
within the professional organization; such an all-inclusive 
program of services will have the tendency to minimize 
establishment of further activities sponsored outside the 
professional realm of music education and yet of direct 
interest to, and the final responsibility of music educators. 


@ There are inherent dangers in encouraging specializa- 
tion by students too early in their school life. They 
should not be just students in choral work, or students of 
a single instrument, but on the other hand, they should 
have an opportunity for participation in many different 
kinds of music education activities. 


@ The music education field should take cognizance of 
the effectiveness of the so-called recreational or light 
instruments as a recognized part of the instructional 
program in music. The music education field should 
sponsor more of the easy-to-play instruments. We can 
have a “do it yourself” movement in music, just as there 
is in art and in other fields. 











harmony, form, analysis, appreciation? There is a tendency at 
the present time to make rehearsals of 


choirs a complete musical experience 


bands, orchestras and 


(20) If we really believe in music education, do we not ieed 
to be more articulate about our beliefs with our administrators, 
the parents of our students and with the people in the communi 
ties in which we work and live? 

* 


This concludes Part One of the report of the MENC Leadership 
Meeting held in Washington, D.C., October 11-14, 1957. Part Two 
will be printed in the February-March issue of the ME] 

Roster of the Leadership Meeting 

MENC officers: President—William B. McBride ; 
dent and Chairman of the MENC State Presidents National 

-Robert A. Choate; Second Vice-President—Gladys Tipton. Presi 
dents and immediate Past Presidents of the MENC Divisions: Ea+t 
ern—William O Roberts, Richard ( Serg; North Central—William 
R. Sur, W. D. Beckmeyer; Northwest—A. Verne Wilson, O. M 
Hartsell; Southern—Earl E. Beach, Polly Gibbs; Southwestern 
Aleen Watrous, Robert W. Milton; Western—Roy E. Freeburg, 
Alex H. Zimmerman. Members-at-Large of the Board of Directors 
Earl E. Beach, Wayne S. Hertz, Fred Ohlendorf, Sadie M. Rafferty, 
Mary R. Tolbert, Gerald Whitney. Presidents of the Auxiliary and 
Associated Organizations: National Interscholastic Music Activities 
Commission—-George A. Christopher; Music Industry Council—Lynn 
L. Sams; College Band Directors National Association—Frederick 
Fennell; National Association of College Wind and Percussion 
Instructors—Frank Lidral. Chairmen of MENC Operative Uni's 
Music Education Research Council—Theodore F. Normann; Editorial 
Board of the Music Educators Journal—Karl D. Ernst; Editorial 
Committee of the Journal of Research in Music Education—Allen P 
Britton ; Publications Committee—Robert A. Choate; Gladys Tipton, 
co-chairman. Secretariat: Vanett Lawler, Executive Secretary: Gene 
Morlan, Assistant Executive Secretary; C. V. Buttelman, Executive 
Secretary Emeritus, Director of Publications 


First Vice-Presi 
Assembly 
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Basic Objectives 
of Music Education at the 
Secondary Level 


Chester C. Travelstead 
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And again about education, with a quotation from John 
Ruskin: 

Education does not mean teaching people to know what they do 
not know; it means teaching them to behave as they do not 
behave. 

Back to music once more with a statement by Heinrich 
Heine: 

There is something marvelous in music. I might almost say it 
is in itself, a marvel. Its position is somewhere between the region 
of thought and that of phenomena; a glimmering medium be- 
tween mind and matter, related to both and yet differing from 
either. Spiritual, and yet requiring rhythm; material and yet 
independent of space. 

Now, please, just one more statement on education— 
this one by Nicholas Murray Butler, former president of 
Columbia University : 

There are five tests of the evidence of education—correctness 
and precision in the use of the mother tongue; (2) refined and 
gentle manners, the result of fixed habits of thought and action; 
(3) sound standards of appreciation of beauty and of worth, and 
character based on those standards; (4) power and habit of 
reflection; (5) efficiency or the power to do 

These quotations were cited to call the attention of 
the music educator to the very important fact that his re- 
sponsibility lies in the fields of both education and music ; 
or to state it more correctly, “education through music.” 

We gather at conventions each year in large numbers 

as teachers of America’s children, as educators com- 
mitted to the premise that our public school system is 
for all the children of all the people. For what purpose, 
actually, do we attend our convention? For some the 
purpose may be to take a short vacation—to get away 
from the humdrum existence we know back home. For 
others the purpose may be to hear fine orchestras, bands 
and choruses. For still others the purpose may be to see 
old friends or to meet new ones, or with the idea of get- 
ting a bigger and better job. And I am sure there must be 
I have not named. 


many other purposes 


] woutp LIKE to suggest a main purpose, however, 
which should, in my opinion, transcend all such minor 
and peripheral purposes. Our purpose at this time should 
be to take a new look at what we are doing in this pro- 
fession of education—to take a thorough inventory of 
where we are and where we are going in music education. 

This might be stated in another way by asking four 
brief and pertinent questions concerning the work in 
which we are engaged: 

1. What are we supposed to be accomplishing in our 
work with boys and girls in the secondary s:hools ? 

What are we actually accomplishing in our work 
with boys and girls in these secondary schools ? 
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3. How does what we are actually accomplishing com- 
pare with what we are supposed to be accomplishing? 
4. What should and can we do to make our actual 
accomplishments more in keeping with our declared aims 


and objectives in education? 


Today we face one of our most crucial periods in pub- 
lic education, and music education must share the prob- 
lems we face in this critical period. The aims and objec- 
tives of education (including music education) are being 
questioned and challenged by many laymen and profes- 
sional people. Never before in our history have as many 
people thought about and spoken concerning our schools. 
We cannot hide our heads in the sand and ignore this 
reality. Before it is too late, we must look critically at 
what we are doing, and then either defend it courageously 
or make the necessary changes in direction, content, and 
procedure, so that we can justify what we are doing. 

In this connection, let us review two rather widely 
accepted premises to guide us in our thinking: 

1. American public education is committed to serving 
all the children of all the people—at least, all those chil- 
dren whose ages range from six to seventeen years. This 
commitment carries with it the obvious corollary that 
we must expect to serve boys and girls whose native abil- 
ities, interests, home backgrounds and achievements are 
of the widest diversity. This diversity, in turn, requires 
a broad and widely differentiated curriculum. This same 
diversity of talent, interest, and achievement makes not 
only unwise but utterly ridiculous the assumption that all 
boys and girls going through the junior and senior high 
school can be required or even expected to accomplish 
the same things—whether in English, mathematics, or 
music. Yet, at the same time, we are obligated to see that 
each boy and girl has an opportunity to participaté, to the 
extent he is able, in any of these areas of activity. 

2. The music educator cannot escape the obligation of 
broadening and diversifying the music program in the 
junior and senior high school, in order that all who wish 
may take part in a music activity which is meaningful and 
helpful to them. To do otherwise, by catering exclusively 
to the select few, is to return to the outdated premise 
that education is for the elite only. Music educators, as 
well as general educators, must decide whether they will 
serve the top 10 percent of all the children, the lower 90 
percent, or whether they will serve the entire 100 percent, 
but through different kinds of experiences. 

It is my observation that many educators, including 
music educators, give only lip service to the principle that 
we should provide wide educational opportunity for all 
our children, irrespective of race, creed, color, native abil- 
ity, home background and previous achievement. 


For WHOM should junior and senior high school music 
be planned? Is it conceived as being only for students 
who have shown special proficiency in their preceding 
work in music and who should now be given specialized 
advanced training so that they may become rather out- 
standing musicians in the community; or is it to be 
conceived as being an essential part in the education of 
all children, thus continuing the conception which prevails 
in the elementary school ? 

In answer to this question I quote from the widely 
known book on high school music written in 1940 by 
Peter Dykema and Karl Gehrkens. They say: 
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To be consistent, must we not follow the trend of general edu- 
cation and give some training to all the children, trusting that 
in doing this, we shall bring to light much more talent than would 
be attracted by small selective classes. But, having uncovered 
special music talent, would it not be negligent of the need of 
developing leaders in our democracy if this talent were left un- 
utilized and unguided in our schools? Our answer, then, to this 
issue is that we must first provide opportunities for all the chil 
dren to obtain at least enough acquaintance with music through 
performance and listening so that music will be a vital factor in 
their lives. After the needs of the mass are attended to, oppor- 
tunities, as far as is feasible under local conditions, must be 
provided for the more talented students to develop their powers.’ 


Quoting further from these same authors, we find 
similar insistence that the program must be enjoyable anc 
meaningful : 

Music must be made so delightful, so satisfying an experience 
during school days that a very large number of children will 
learn to love it so deeply and to play and sing so well that when 
school days are over they will still want to continue to play and 
sing and listen—perhaps even create. They will want to keep on 
studying, too, so as to achieve more and more skill—and therefore 
greater and greater satisfaction from their own performance. 
Because they love music they will want to associate with other 
people who also love it. In the end music becomes for them a 
release from dullness and frustration—even from pain: an exalter 
of the human spirit; a stimulant toward a more friendly attitude 
as they mingle with other human beings; a necessary part of 
normal, happy living. How badly the world needs all this!’ 

Most laymen and educators are in agreement that, for 
the large majority of boys and girls, the junior and senior 
high schools are places and iimes for exploration—not 
for specialty or terminal programs. These are the periods 
when we surround the students with many different types 
of exploratory experiences, both for the purpose of giv- 
ing them a broad general education and for the purpose 
of opening up particular possibilities of further pursuit— 
to be continued in college or in some other place where 
the boy or girl will study. 

These secondary levels of education are where we be- 
gin to identify certain abilities, talents and interests in 
many different areas, and cultivate them as we are able. 
But while the special talents of the few can be given 
some attention, we are still under déep obligation to offer 
broad experiences for the many. And of course the 
music program must operate under the same general 
principles at these levels by providing broad experiences 
for the many—for instance, opportunities to participate 
in class piano groups, quartets and other small vocal and 
instrumental ensembles, solo performance at various 
levels, etc. Needless to say, this kind of music program 
can be carried out only by a very capable and understand 
ing person, a music educator of considerable ability. 


Wuar x1np of teacher, then, is best able to develop 
and carry out this kind of music program? What educa- 
tion and experience are needed in order to assure the 
kind of music teacher we want in our junior and senior 
high schools? What kind of person must he be and what 
competencies should he have? The following character- 
istics are listed in order of priority, as I view the matter : 

1. The teacher must be a person—a warm, human 
person—sn individual who exemplifies the kind of person 
we want these boys and girls to become. 

2. He must be a general educator of the highest order, 
aware of the broad aims and objectives of education, and 
willing and anxious to work toward these accepted aims 
at all times. 


1Peter W. Dykema and Karl W. Gehrkens, The Teaching and Adminis 
tration of High School Music, page 14. 
*Ibid, page xxiii. 
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3. He considered in 
the broadest sense. 


+ He 


group m 


must then be a music educator 


must be a director or conductor of a music 


schoc I. 


5. He is a performer—either on an instrument or in 


voce 


All these characteristics are important—but not singly 
and separately. They must hinge together, in the order 
listed. Any inadequacy in any one of these areas will 
make less effective in greater and greater proportions any 
possible strengths in the other characteristics listed be- 
low the one under consideration. [in fact, I would go 
even further to say that the absence of any one of these 
characteristics will nullify completely the value of all 
others listed below it 

Those of you in the public schools might well ask those 
of us involved in teacher education at the college and 
university levels if we design and carry out programs 
of preparation which assure these characteristics. To 
such a question I would have to answer “probably not.” 
But this does not mean that we cannot and do not direct 
our attention toward the improvement of the programs 
of teacher education 

\n analysis of many preparation programs for music 
educators reveals that quite often these programs are not 
realistic with respect to the responsibilities to be faced 
by the teachers-to-be Perhaps too often we at the institu- 
tions of higher education fail to give sufficient attention to 
items 1, 2 and 3. These have to do with development of 
desirable personal traits, the knowledges and apprecia- 
tions relating to general and to professional education. 
We seem to accept little or no responsibility in helping 
to develop the person—the warm, human person of high 
integrity——which the music educator and all other teach- 
ers should be. This does not imply that many teachers 
are not of high integrity and warm personality. It merely 
says that we usually do not, in an organized way, give 
enough attention to the cultivation and development of 
such characteristics in our programs of preparation. We 
do make strong efforts to develop desirable concepts and 
understandings of general education and of general pro- 
fessional education, but I feel sure that even then we fail 
miserably with many of our students in this respect. 

Most teacher-education institutions succeed fairly well 
in developing good music directors and performers. But 
our question here is, how effective are these competencies 
when not accompanied by the others, equally as impor 
tant 

With this in mind, let us look briefly at some of the 
programs of music being carried on in a typical junior 
or senior high school in the United States today. As I 
read printed programs and hear performances by many 
of the student groups, I realize that a great many of the 
programs are adult-centered rather than child-centered. I 
find that far too many of them involve only the selected 
few with talent, and that the music rendered is too often 
chosen to satisfy the ego and vanitv of the teacher rather 
than to aid effectively in the total development of the 
boys and girls. In fact, I am firmly convinced that many 
of the school music teachers are seriously competing 
with other teachers, rather than giving leadership in a 
developmental activity for and with children. I’m not 
at all sure but that our conventions give undue encour- 
agement to the competitive and specialized aspects of 
music in schools. A director dare not bring a group of 
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boys and girls to perform before such a sophisticated 
audience as ours, unless the performance be done bril- 
liantly and in a mature manner—so as to please the col- 
leagues of the director. If we are not extremely cautious, 
we could let such conferences be the undoing of our work 
with boys and girls—through this gala show-off of the 
talented few. 


Wauart, THen are the basic objectives of music educa- 
tion at the secondary level? My list of desirable objec- 
tives would be a summary of the several points already 
covered : 

1. An opportunity for every boy and girl to participate 
in some music activity which is worthwhile and meaning- 
ful to him. 


2. Further and more extensive opportunities for the 
talented few to take part in solo, small ensemble, and 
large group activities in music which to them are chal- 
lenging, truly educational, and highly conducive to their 
most desirable growth and development—this term, 
“growth and development,” being used in its broadest 
sense. This, of course, precludes the exploitation of 
even these talented few. 


3. Music teachers who are: (a) persons (warm, hu- 
man, persons) of the highest integrity and inbued with 
a deep love for boys and girls; (b) general educators 
of the first order, aware of the broad aims and objectives 
of education, and willing and anxious to work toward 
these accepted aims at all times; (c) music educators in 
the broadest sense; (d) competent directors of choral 
or instrumental groups; (e) performers—respectable 
performers—on an instrument or in voice. 


4. A music program that is an integral part of the 
total educational program in the secondary schoo'. The 
music program must not—it cannot—exist alone and 
separate from these larger aims of education. 


5. Performances of music groups which are, for the 
most part, free from competition with other schools. 
There is little, if any, justification for a music education 
program at the secondary level being predicated on the 
premise that to be rated above other schools is the label 
of success of that music education program. Perform- 
ances can and should be of the highest quality and yet 
designed primarily for the boys and girls participating, 
for their classmates, and for their parents and friends 
in the community. Large festival groups where boys 
and girls from different schools play and sing together 
should be encouraged. 


+ 


Ix crostnc I want to quote the words of Bulwer- 
Lytton. I would like to ask that, as you read, you think 
of all the boys and girls with whom you have worked 
over the years to help them become “educated through 
music.” He says: 


Music, once admitted to the soul, becomes a sort of spirit, and 
never dies. It wanders unperturbedly through the halls and gal- 
leries of the m , and ts often heard again, distinct and living, 
as when it first displaced the wavelets of air. 

What greater joy and satisfaction could you have than 
to know that you have caused many girls and boys to 
relive in their caily lives some of the great music of the 


ages? 
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It's the Conn “Classic” for Manchester High! 


The 1957 graduating class of the Manchester, Conn., 
High School had an extra item to put in its memory 
book: the first public performance of the school’s new 
“Classic” model CONN Organ. 

The magnificent tone of this superlative instrument 
issues from 14 speakers at the front of the large audi- 
torium. Special effects are created by two echo cabinets 
mounted high at one end of the stage. 

Tonal quality...capacity... versatility. These are fac- 
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tors that lead more and more schools to choose CONN. 
Five models provide a range of selection which en- 
compasses every school requirement. Each employs the 
basic CONN system of tone generation so widely ac- 
claimed by lovers of true organ music. 
Your Conn dealer will be happy to arrange a demon- 
stration. Or write CONN 
Organ Corporation, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 





An Adventure in Concepts 


Thurber H. Madison 


PUBLISHED by the National Society for the 
of Education as one of their yearbooks for 
1958 is th 
senting MEN(¢ 
Music Education.” If | 
which best characterize the experience of this committee, 
they would be velty. On the one hand 
striking boldness and 


Study 
report of an editorial committee repre 
Commission | on “Basic Concepts in 
j 


is 


were to choose the two wor 
adventure and n 


wim 
there were involved elements of 


calculated risk. On the other, there were freshness and 
newness in subject matter and the viewpoints of enlisted 
non-MENC personnel, which perhaps few Conference 
ommittees have enjoyed in quite this fashion. 

In 1954, as one of the ten major projects in the Amer 
ican Life Commission Program, Commission | was asked 
to “provide appraisal, evaluation and study in broad areas 
which are of continuing, substantial and enduring con 
cern to the music education profession.” Its specific job 
is its title implies, was to develop basic concepts which 
and to include 
and sociology. The 
of the Commission was to remain small. 
hat was all that The 
organization was informal, and as the project gathered 
momentum it was the job rather than the membership 
which took on more definite form. Credit for the contents 
of the volume goes finally to the editorial committte of 
the Yearbook, almost all of whose members have con- 
tributed chapters. These people, listed elsewhere in this 
issue, have contributed days of their valuable time to the 
reading and evaluation of manuscripts, and to the offering 
of ideas for the general design of the report. Without this 
devotion to duty on the part of every one of these people 
the volume could never have been completed. Credit goes 
to those numerous advisers inside and outside of music 


would be interdisciplinary in nature, 


’ hilosop! y. aesthetics, psy¢ hology 
working core 
nothing more 


was indicated 


education who sat in on some of the editorial meetings. 


disciplines who went beyond the expected call of pro- 
this important research 


Special credit goes to those guest scholars from the other 


fessional duty to contribute to 


in music education 


\fter the original assignment in 1954 it took a lit-le 
while to get off the ground. This was to be expected. 
lhree members of the Research Council closeted them- 
selves for hours in a Cleveland hotel room in 1955 during 
the MENC North Central convention and met with 
President Robert A. Choate, the national president, under 


whose administration the commission program was 


[Editor's note The author of this article is currently a member of 
the Music Education Research Council and a former chairman. When 
the Council accepted responsibility for the MENC “Music in Amer- 
ican Life’ Commission I (“Basic Concepts in Music Education’), Dr 
Madison was assigned to the chairmanship of a committee to which 
he was delegated the preparation of the Commission | report. In this 
article Dr. Madison recounts the story of the work of the committee 
and describes the result, which is the book, Basic Concepts in Music 
Education, just published as a volume of the Annual Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Dr. Madison is associ 
ate professor of music education, School of Music, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington.] 
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brought into being. In another year, with the help of 
gathered personnel, the general outlines were sufficiently 
clear to interest representatives of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. In February of 1956 at 
Atlantic City the Board of Trustees of the Society, after 
the prospectus of the volume had been presented, voted 
to set aside a substantial amount of money for editorial 
meetings and to publish the Commission I report in 1958. 
In view of these commitments the adventure and novelty 
of the situation was truly a matter of stark reality and 
obligation with much of the work of development yet to 
be done. It is, therefore, with a sense of pride at this 
time that representatives of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference and the National Society for the Study 
of Education jointly announce the publication and avail- 
ability of this Yearbook to educators and music educators 
everywhere. 


Wauar are some of these elements of adventure and 
novelty ? First, perhaps, is the fact that the work involved 
the formulation and analysis of ideas, of concepts pertain- 
ing to situations, conditions and subject areas not ordi- 
narily associated with music education. There was a 
pursuing of concepts closer and closer to primary founda- 
tions. This was in the nature of basic inquiry. These 
concepts had to be made as objective and as clear as 
possible. They had to give good evidence that they were 
the symbols of living situations, and they had to have 
a bearing on problems in music education. 

A second element of adventure and noyelty involved 
the professional association with selected representatives 
of some of the major related disciplines. This association 
has resulted in what may well be considered one of the 
greatest amounts of knowledge of an interdisciplinary 
nature ever assembled at one time by a Conference com- 
mittee. How these guest scholars and writers functioned 
in the development of the Yearbook will be told presently. 

A third element involved the work of music educators 
who had the opportunity to view music education not only 
in the light of their own advanced concepts but also in 
the light of the concepis presented by their colleagues 
in the related disciplines. There is the distinct impression 
that these writers grew in mental and professional stature 
while working on their respective assignments. 

A fourth element of adventure and novelty promises 
to be the most fascinating of all. I refer, of course, to 
the reception which this report will be given by our fellow 
music educators and the membership and clientele of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. There is, 
on the part of each contributor to the Yearbook, I am 
sure, a feeling of concern as to exactly how this report 
will be received. Writing, when one gets down to it, is 
often a lonely job, and each writer was driven to search 
every aspect of his knowledge and point of view when 
addressing himself to the problems of the report. 
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Che editorial committee has kept its sights high in the 
light of its faith in the intelligence of educators every- 
where. No writer was asked to “write down” to the 
readers. Each was to present the highest abstractions of 
his field with all clarity possible, of course, but his mes 


‘ 


sage was to deal with basic concepts. This report is not 


for the “eggheads” of the profession unless there is 
reason to believe that there should be a little “egghead” 
in every practicing music educator, whether he teaches 
in the elementary grades or in a university. The report 
is not intended simply for professors in graduate schools 
or for their graduate students! If this were so, it would 


not have been put in the public domain. 
The Organization of the Volume 


‘Tuere are two sections to the book. Section I repre 
sents the interdisciplinary phase already referred to. It 
seemed best to relate music education to each discipline 
This meant the covering of two fields by a 


separately 
wo possibilities arose. Music educators 


ingle writer 
could be asked to study a particular discipline and extract 
theories and concepts bearing on music education. Or, 
outstanding authorities in the several disciplines could be 
asked to address themselves, after some study, to the 

Actually, the study em- 
braces both approaches. (Guest include: Dr. 
Harrv S. Broudy and Dr. Foster McMurray, University 
of Illinois, in the field of educational philosophy; Dr. 
lohn H. Mueller, Indiana University, in sociology and 
sociological aesthetics; Dr. Louis P. Thorpe, University 
of Southern California, in psychology and learning the- 
ory ; Dr. George Frederick McKay, University of Wash- 
ington, in composition and musicology. Two music edu- 


problems of music education. 


scholars 


cators undertook interdisciplinary studies of their own: 
Dr. James L. Mursell, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in growth and development ; Dr. Allen P. Britton, 
University of Michigan, in the field of historical criti- 
cism. The total contributions of these writers, broad and 
comprehensive as they are, by no means exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of interdisciplinary study. They serve, however, 
as excellent patterns for future investigators to follow. 

Guest sholars were chosen for their reputation in their 
respective fields and for their knowledge of and sympa- 
thy with the work of music educators. To aid them in 
their work they were supplied by the Conference with 
copies of Music in Americen Education (Source Book 
Number 2), and were provided copies of the JouRNAL 
Journal of Research in Music Education for the 
In addition, each authority 


and the 
entire period of their study 
was assigned a music education consultant who personally 


was available upon call. 


In order for these guest scholars intelligently to address 
themselves to the reader, it was necessary to cover perti- 
nent phases of the particular discipline they represented. 
This was done in order to clarify their applications to 
the field of music education. From this it will be recog- 
nized that each author speaks only for his own discipline 
and does not attempt to formulate a complete system or 
theory for music education. Moreover, although each 
author refers to specific practices or beliefs of music edu- 
cation, it is for the purpose of illustration, not prescrip- 
tion. There is no intention of making curricular recom- 
mendations. These chapters should serve as bases for 
curriculum study by music educators themselves at a 
later time. 

Section II of the report was written entirely by music 
educators and represents the autonomous aspect of music 
education. “All. of Section Il writers had the benefit of 
mimeggraphed manuscripts of Section I. This made a 
number of -vefy interesting and helpful cross references 
possible. Authors of Section II and their topics are: Dr. 
Clifton A. Burmeister, Northwestern University, on 
music in general education ; William C. Hartshorn, music 
supervisor of the Los Angeles Public Schools, on listen- 
ing; Dr. E. Thayer Gaston, University of Kansas, on 
music for the handicapped child; Dr. Charles Leonhard, 
University of Illinois, on evaluation in music education ; 
Dr. Robert W. House, University of Minnesota (Duluth 
jranch), on curriculum development ; Oleta Benn, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, on a professional outlook 
for the beginning music teacher. 


The Significance of Concepts in Music Education 


Ar ruts point the descriptive aspect of this article 
ends and a hortatory one begins. It might seem like asking 
not a little to expect busy music educators to spend time 
on basic concepts which apparently make no direct con- 
tribution to the specifics of a rehearsal procedure, to 
music best suited to a junior high school boy, or to the 
procedures in an elementary music class. As a Confer- 
ence, we have given recognition to these needs through 
the Music Education Source Book and Music in Amer- 
ican Education and other MENC publications. But un- 
less specific reasons for the application of certain tech- 
niques, or the employment of certain recommended pro- 
cedures are understood, we run the danger of employing 
these very techniques and procedures as ends in them- 
selves. Basic concepts, on the other hand, represent intel- 
lectual direction finders and professional tools in the 
hands of discerning music educators. Unthinking use 
of our present techniques and methods tends to limit 





BASIC CONCEPTS IN MUSIC EDUCATION is published 
as Part I of the Fifty-sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. This 1958 Yearbook 
consists of three parts, each in a separate volume. Part I 
was prepared by a committee appointed by NSSE. Members 
of the committee: Oleta Benn, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Clifton A. Burmeister, Northwestern University; 
Robert W. House, University of Minnesota (Duluth 
Branch); Charles Leonhard, University of Illinois; T. R. 
McConnell (NSSE representative on the committee), Uni- 
versity of California; Thurber H. Madison (Chairman), 
Indiana University; Theodore F. Normann, University of 
Washington; Nelson B. Henry (ex-officio), General Editor 
of the NSSE. 





ABOUT THE BOOK 


Orders for “Basic Concepts in Music Education,” a 375- 
page book, should be sent to the University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. Price— 
cloth binding $4.00; paper cover $3.25. 

The other two volumes of the NSSE 1958 Yearbook are: 
Part Il, “Education for the Gifted,” 385 pp, and Part III, 
“The Integration of Educational Experiences,” 255 pp. 

Membership in the NSSE is open to any interested edu- 
cator. New members enrolling for the first time will 
receive for the $6.00 fee all three of the volumes (cloth- 
bound) at no further cost than the membership fee. Member- 
ship enrollments should be sent to the National Society for 
the Study of Education, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 
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the bounds of our professional efforts. Everything we 
do should have a vital and convincing concept behind it. 

\ dramatic instance of the way new concepts are mak- 
ing possible the acquisition of knowledge heretofore 
thought impossible is to be found in the reports out of 
the University of Illinois in the field of mathematics. As 
reported in the Saturday Review recently, Professor Max 
teberman and a small group of mathematics experi- 
mentalists have shown that seventeen hundred high school 
children in a dozen schools are “successfully learning 
principles not ordinarily grasped until the college years.” 
The secret of their success seems to be in the establish- 
ment of concepts of sets whereby “thinking in terms of 
sets, children learn to see apparent relationships, dis- 
cover hidden patterns, and invent new arrangements to 
meet new problems.” Children master these basic concepts 
which, at the time, are not taught for their practical use- 
fulness at all but only in terms of “what’s the problem?” 
“Having evolved this habit of thinking,” the report goes 
on to say, “they forget the details and retain a mental 
discipline which can be useful in . . . public opinion sam- 
pling, statistical testing of the validity of drugs, program- 
ming of high-speed computers, or calculating the orbit 
of a man-made moon from the position of ‘beeps’ in the 
sky.” 

Could it be that by taking some time out for the devel- 
oping of certain concepts in music of a sociological, 
aesthetic, and musicological nature we might attain 
heights of musical awareness and appreciation, and even 
of performance skill, which with all our present busy 
work we do not otherwise attain? 

With the increasing complexity of world civilization, 
with increasing demands made upon education and in 
music education, we need well-developed educational ‘con- 
cepts to cut through the multitude of confusing details 
which assail us all in our day-to-day activities. The 
contributors to this Yearbook, Basic Concepts in Music 
Education, will feel well repaid if a better awareness 
of the possibilities for concepts in music education will 
have been developed in the years ahead. Recourse to the 
study of basic concepts may, in the long run, be the 
most practical enterprise music educators could engage in 
at the present time 


The Nature and Scope of the Volume 


A criticat evaluation and review of the actual con 
tent of the report must be left to others—and there will 
he reviews in the various professional periodicals, in 
cluding the Journav. All that can be discussed here are 
the purposes and designs intended, and something about 
the basic assumptions and ultimate hopes for the work. 
intended in the sense that these statements of 
ideals which have been realized 
in this volume only in part. It is to be hoped that these 
ideals will be kept in mind in the reading of the book 
ind that there will be follow-up studies of a similar nature 
which were not possible in the original project, consider- 
ing the limitations of time and personnel 

One might begin by stating what the volume is not. 
This seems very necessary in order to remove possible 
misconceptions and disappointments regarding its status. 
This volume contains no credo by or for music educators. 
It should not be taken by other educators as any official 
pronouncement of a professional organization. No indi- 
vidual or group of individuals can ever speak for a pro- 
fession in those matters. Rather, this volume abounds 


I Say 


intention are in reality 
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with ideas which constitute invitation to further concep- 
tualizing and experimenting. Indeed, if this volume has 
any authority at all it is the authority of a well-docu- 
mented and reasoned presentation, and these concepts are 
commended to readers for their thinking, experimenta- 
tion, and final verification. Nor is this volume primarily 
a recapitulation of past conceptions, although naturally 
each writer brings to his work the results of much of his 
past thinking and generalizing. 

One final negative statement: This volume is not a 
set of rules or a methodology for classroom practice, 
although it is certainly hoped that through study and 
experimentation the interpretation of concepts could af- 
fect classroom practice eventually. 


Tuis brings us to certain positive aspects of the re- 
port. The term basic requires some initial comment. By 
definition, the work of the Commission was to be basic, 
and in this sense its work involves a basic or fundamental 
inquiry. One hears a great deal about the need for basic 
research in science these days. Due to technological ad- 
vances in another country and a resulting international 
rivalry, the attention of this nation has been turned in 
no uncertain manner to the need for persistent and all-out 
attempts to conquer the space above us. Our scientists 
tell us that in many fields we are scraping the bottom of 
our supply of knowledge and that there is a crying need 
for more basic and applied research. Basic knowledge 
rather than techniques is what is called for. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, in a public television address, 
spoke boldly of this need for basic krigwledge in science. 
Just what is basic knowledge? It is that type of knowl- 
edge for which there is no immediate utilitarian purpose, 
a search for knowledge simply for what it can tell us 
of the earth’s secrets? This is in contrast to that type of 
effort and investigation directed strictly to immediate 
pragmatic uses. 

Our philosophers tell us that what this world needs 
is more basic inquiry in philosophy, that we are com- 
mitted to senseless routine and busy work unless we en- 
gage in it. In a previous JourNat article* Dr. Harry S. 
Broudy presented convincing reasons for this in the field 
of music education. Music educators themselves may 
well be in need of this type of basic inquiry. Our present 
practices in music education may represent the most we 
can accomplish in the schools with our present concepts, 
yet our philosophy often indicates we should be doing 
more than we are. A new reservoir of conceptual knowl- 
edge in music education, cross-fertilized by concepts from 
related disciplines, could aid both the music educators 
and the nation’s children to reach new heights of develop- 
ment in music education. 

Reference has already been made to those phases of 
the report whick involve interdisciplinary study. This, 
you will remember, the Commission was asked to do. 
This phase of the study represents the dependent status 
of music education. As with all educational enterprises, 
no part of education can operate in a vacuum. Each 
area has its philosophical, aesthetic, psychological and 
social bases, and recent developments in these fields need 
to be studied by music educators. 

A final major study phase of this volume considers 
music education in its own right. This represents the 
autonomous status of the field. While concepts from 
~*Music Educators Journal, November-December, 1957, “Does Music Edu- 


cation Need a Philosophy?” by Harry S. Broudy, p. 
Madison continues on page 70, column 2 
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Good tuning and tone are inseparable 


The consummate artist, the professional musician, the competent amateur, even the 
beginner can get sound out of a horn. The better the musician, the better the sound. 


But any of them will perform better on an instrument in which tuning and tone are 
scientifically blended to respond perfectly throughout the horn’s range. 

Fine players demand fine tone in any instrument. In the past many of them asked for 
“an instrument that has good tone in preference to good tuning”. They said: “I can 
adjust to tuning easier than to produce a good tone on a horn that lacks tone quality.” 
Because these players were artists, they could produce fine results on instruments 
with poor tuning, but the amount of extra effort could not be measured. 

For many years it was believed that tone and tuning had little effect as a 

combination of factors. Today, we know this is not true. 

The Conn Band Instrument Division in Elkhart, Indiana has made thousands of tests . . . 
not on the basis of arbitrary opinion, but with sensitive electronic equipment 
designed to analyze tone and its relation to tuning. This exclusive research 

program brought this problem under the light of scientific testing. 

Research indicated that tune in a band instrument is made up of many harmonics. 
Different instruments have different make up, but tests show convincingly that any 
effort on the part of even the finest player to change the level of pitch will 

eliminate some of the important harmonics necessary to good tone. 

It is proved that good tuning is essential to full-bodied tone of any wind instrument. 


This gives the serious player a unique formula for selecting an instrument: 
GOOD SCALE . . . all music is made with the scale as the basis of composition. 
GOOD TUNINC . . . contributes to the easier playing of any instrument. 
GOOD TONE . . . acoustical balance throughout the entire range of instrument. 


Good musicians assume the “extra work” of forcing an instrument in tune. 
But now that both tone and tuning can be built into the same instrument, playing 
such an instrument is easier and certainly more enjoyable to use. 
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BY THE STAFF OF THE BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. CONN LTD. 














E WELCOME the News Letter’!’ (New Hamp- 

shire) to the family of state publications. Its 

first issue made its appearance with an October 
1957 date line. The News Letter will publish news of 
the official activities of the New Hampshire Music 
Educators Association as well as information about the 
membership. 


Wirt the September issue of Music News and 
Notes‘’*’ (Delaware) another step in the growing co- 
operation between the Delaware Division of Music Edu- 
cation and the Delaware Music Educators Association 
became reality. This new venture will make it possible 
for all Delaware music educators to be better served. 
Information concerning the various services of the State 
Division of Music Education, such as what materials 
are available, announcements of summer programs, music 
camps, and workshops, etc., will be listed in the magazine 
for the convenience of all the music teachers in the state. 
The Delaware Music Educators Association, on the other 
hand, will have an ideal medium for bringing to the 
attention of the teachers of Delaware important items 
about the professional organization of music educators. 


Tue Oregon Music Educator’*® tells of a unique 
service which is being offered to teachers and school 
administrators in Oregon through the Oregon Music 
Educators Association. During the 1957-58 school year 
the association is offering to schools, whether they be 
large or small, the opportunity to participate in some 
form of music workshop for classroom teachers. These 
workshops are for the purpose of demonstrating ways 
and means of enriching the music programs in elementary 
schools. In each case, the emphasis will be directed toward 
the particular skill or skills which teachers desire—skills 
such as action songs, dramatizations, songs to which easy 
chants can be added, making and using rhythm and tonal 
instruments, teaching songs using records, using song 
bells to learn a song, accompanying on the autoharp, and 
many other similar activities. The workshop will be of 
one or two days duration. In order that schools may not 
have much travel expense, various music specialists 
throughout the state have offered their services. It is 
hoped that through the use of their own people as con- 
sultants Oregon will be able to improve the quality of 
music experiences being offered to elementary children 
in the state . 

Micnicax Music Educators Association is another 
group which has sponsored teachers’ workshops. The 
Vichigan Music Educator'*’ reports that the MMEA 
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A. Verne Wilson 


and Michigan State University were hosts to 250 ele- 
mentary classroom teachers at a classroom teacher work- 
shop. The program was designed to help them enrich 
their music programs. Singing activities and rhythm 
activities for both lower and upper grade elementary 
classes were presented. Those that attended felt that the 
workshop was an extremely successful venture and that 
another such event would be most worthwhile. 


) 


Tue North Carolina Music Educator also has an 
account of an Association-sponsored workshop. The fifth 
annual summer choral workshop sponsored by the choral 
section of the North Carolina Music Educators Associa- 
tion was held in Greenville at East Carolina College, 
June 16 to 21, 1957. Approximately 265 high school and 
college students and teachers participated in a week of 
most worthwhile choral training. The climax of the 
week's activities was an “open” rehearsal on the last day 
to which the parents and friends of the participants were 
invited. 


Resutrs of a survey of music education graduates 
from various Michigan institutions of higher learning, 
with reference to the “Effectiveness of the Teacher 
Training Programs in Michigan Colleges and Universi- 
ties,’ were published by the Michigan Music Educator.“ 
The study, which began in 1956, has been the responsi- 
bility of the Committee on the Education of the Music 
Teacher. Questionnaires were sent to graduates of Mich- 
igan colleges and universities, both state and private. 
Each questionnaire called for forty-four items of in- 
formation. It was hoped that the findings would give 
some indication of the status and implications of present 
day music education curricula. The responses to the 
question “What areas in your musical training needed 
more emphasis?” indicated an inadequacy in preparation 
and the need for more emphasis in many areas of the 
music training program. The limitation of time in the 
bachelor’s degree program, restrictions on student load, 
and design of curriculum are contributing factors. This 
raises the question of whether a four- or five-year pro- 
gram should be required for the music teacher. 

Continued on page 70 
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Why Johnny Can’t Read Music 


“OT LONG ago, a book entitled 
“Why Johnny Can’t Read” 
appeared on the book stands, 

arousing a country-wide controversy 
over the method employed in teach 
ing young children to read. It was 
a vigorous and strongly biased in 
dictment of the “word picture” and 
widely 


phrase-scanning procedure 


employed at the present time, and 
advocated a return to the old pho- 
netic spelling method of a genera- 
tion ago. The book produced much 
heat and some light upon a subject 
which unquestionably deserves crit 
ical study on the part of both par- 
ents and teachers 

In some degree, a parallel situa 
tion has prevailed among music edu 
cators with respect to the method 
and the amount of emphasis which 
should be placed upon music read 
ing in the music education program 
of the elementary schools 

lhe late Peter W. Dykema, in an 
article which appeared ten years ago 
in the Music Epucator’s JOURNAL. 
wrote the following 

Anyone who visits widely in the grades 
and high schools of our country will find 
a great variety of ideas and practices con 
cerning music reading. These range from 
almost total neglect to dogged deter- 
mination to procedures of the 
ardent note-readers of the preceding 
century. But the most frequent condition 
is one of uncertainty as to what should 
be done about music reading. In spite 
of this unfortunate condition, discussion 
of the subject is almost taboo. Very sel 
dom is any mention of it found in educa 
tional programs or in educational jour 


retain 


nals 

Our music teachers (doubtless abetted 
by our general educators), in rebounding 
trom the almost total absorption in the 
problem of music reading which still 
persisted at the opening of this century, 
and in the justified insistence that there 
is more to music education than training 
children to “read notes,” have brought 
into the program many new activities 
and have allowed music reading to limp 
along with little program time and little 
constructive consideration.* 


Chat we have made tremendous 


progress in providing children with 
a rich program of musical experi- 
ences cannot be denied. The flower 
ing of the vocal program, as ex 
emplified by the innumerable a cap 
to be heard in high 


| ella choirs 


Educators Journal, September-October 
Some Fundamental Questions About 


eading Peter Dykema. p 4 


Edgar B. Gordon 


schools throughout the country, 1s 
an achievement of which we well 
may be proud. A survey of these 
fine organizations, however, will 
reveal a sad lack of sight-reading 
ability among their members, and 
presumably young people 
represent the more gifted members 
of the student bodies. Has not the 
time arrived when music educators 
should make a major issue of this 
reading problem and attempt to ar- 
rive at an agreement as to the de- 
gree of reading skill it ts desirable 
for high school students to have 
and by what method this skill best 
may be achieved? 


these 


ur basic philosophy with respect 
to the music education of the child 
is sound. We are in general agree- 
ment upon the following items: 


(1) The primary aim of school music 
is to develop an appreciation of fine mu- 
sic 

(2) Children should have the ability 
to sing, expressively and with a pleasing 
voice, a large number of fine songs. 

(3) The singing period should be a 
pleasant experience but not necessarily 
one devoid of effort on the part of the 
children 

(4) The mechanics of musical perform- 
ance and all theoretical matters should, 
as far as possible, be motivated by an 
awareness on the part of the child that 
his singing experience will be enriched 
and that a world of musical enjoyment 
will be open to him which otherwise 
would be closed. 

(5) The development of skill should 
grow out of the needs of the child and 
be subordinate to the singing experience. 


Ar tHE beginning of the century, 
there was unanimous agreement that 
all children should be taught to read 
music and that the “sol-fa’’ method 
was the only correct one to use. 
Even then, an occasional critic arose 
to complain about the amount of 
time it consumed and of the meager 
results attained. 

Howard Hanson of the Eastman 
School of Music was one of the 


{Editor's note: The author, who is emeri 
tus professor of music education at the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin and past president of 
the MENC, provides a contribution perti- 
nent to one phase of the present general 
theme of the Journat. Readers of John W 
Beattie’s biographical gem, ‘““Edgar B. Gor 
don—Sociological Musician,” in the Novem- 
ber-December 1957 issue will the more ap- 
preciate this article through knowledge of 
the writer's background of experiences and 
sympathies. ] 


sharpest critics. He set off several 
blasts at the ineffectiveness of the 
method. As a consequence, he was 
invited to speak at the Detroit 
meeting of the Music Supervisor's 
Conference in 1926 in order to 
give us both barrels of his criticism. 
His paper aroused great interest, 
and the discussion which it provoked 
did much to upset the faith of the 
devotees of the “‘sol-fa’’ method as 
the sole approach to the problems 
of vocal music reading. Dr. Han- 
son's contention was that it required 
a vast amount of time to acquire a 
skill and that, even then, the method 
broke down when the singer en- 
countered frequent modulations and 
difficult passages. He complained 
also, that the “sol-fa’” method did 
nothing in the way of developing 
a sense of “absolute” pitch, which 
he regarded as an essential for 
good musicianship. He advocated 
the use of letter names, the same as 
in instrumental music. With the 
exception of a few “die-hards,” his 
criticisms were accepted as_ valid. 
But his proposal that letter names 
be used was almost unanimously 
opposed. Dr. Hanson was, of course, 
speaking from the standpoint of the 
instrumentalist and the composer. 

Since a large percentage of the 
song material used in the lower 
grades is diatonic and in the major 
key, we have seen fit to approach 
the reading problem as a_ visual 
extension of an aural experience 
which the children already have re- 
ceived through their rote songs. It, 
therefore, becomes a problem of 
acquiring an eye-picture of phrase 
patterns that already have been 
learned. 

If this approach to sight-reading 
is a sound one, and we believe it is, 
then why cannot children read? | 
fear we teachers are to blame. Per- 
haps the following may have a bear- 
ing upon the situation: (1) It may 
be due in part to the lack of agree- 
ment among music educators as to 
how much should be 
placed upon reading skill, some go- 
ing so far as to believe that it is not 
within the province of the public 
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Continued from page 36 
schools to teach such skills. (2) 
Many teachers lack the imagination 
and resourcefulness to make the 
reading experience interesting and 
attractive to children, and therefore 
are prone to “side-step” the task. 

The aphorism that “we learn to 
read by reading” is certainly true. 
The availability of a generous sup- 
ply of supplementary song material 
is a fundamental requirement. Most 
simple music of a melodic character 
consists of intervals and a limited 
number of tonal and rhythmic pat- 
terns which occur many times in 
many songs. Fluency in sight- 
reading stems from having such a 
familiarity with these figures that 
they may be sung almost automat- 
ically. In the same manner that we 
read the morning paper, grasping 
not only words but whole phrases, 
we scan a musical passage and im- 
mediately produce a tonal response. 

It is just possible that children 
need more basic drill in tone rela- 
tions which will result in an auto- 
matic response similar to that which 
we observe in the “parrot-like” abil- 
ity to recite the multiplication 
tables. To make this drill purpose- 
ful and interesting to the children 
is, of course, the problem. 


I propose now to relate an ex- 
periment carried on over a period of 
years which, because of its nature, 
compelled an emphasis upon ear- 
training as an approach to the read- 
ing problem. Whether this experi- 
ence will contribute anything to- 
ward the solution of music-reading 
difficulties remains to be seen 

The experiment was in connection 
with a weekly thirty-minute music 
lesson presented to the children of 
the middle grades of the schools of 
Wisconsin over the state-owned net- 
work of radio stations for a period 
of some twenty-four years. Be- 
ginning as we did in the early days 
of radio, the lessons were in a de- 
gree experimental and a part of a 
larger research program concerned 
with the possible educational use of 
the radio as a teaching aid which 
was being carried on by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

As these lessons progressed and 
as our teaching technique improved 
it was decided to include in the pro- 
gram some work leading to the de- 
velopment of a basic skill in note 
reading. Because of our inability to 
employ a blackboard and other vis- 
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ual aids, we reluctantly decided to 
“scrap” the commonly accepted 
procedures and pioneer some other 
approach to the problem. Since tone 
and pitch are the stuff out of which 
music is made, we decided to stress 
them in the work. Fundamental to 
the plan were three considerations : 
(1) The time allotment for this 
ear-eye training should not exceed 
three or four minutes of the music 
period; (2) it should be made a 
pleasurable experience in which 
“game-like” procedures should pre- 
vail; (3) insofar as possible, this 
training should be related to the 
singing experience. 

The beginning was made with a 
“scale song” having both words and 
rhythm, taught as a rote song. Since 
the use of numbers was already a 
part of the school work, they were 
applied to the song and constituted 
the basic tonal pattern for all sub- 
sequent radio lessons. Our purpose 
was to familiarize the children with 
the various tones of the scale, espe- 
cially as they were related to the 
keynote. To make the children 
alert and fluent in the recognition 
of these relationships, a system of 
“tone play” was employed in which 
speed was an essential part. Begin- 
ning with simple tone patterns of 
three or four tones which were 
played or sung by the radio teacher, 
the children were asked to sing back 
the pattern heard using numbers. 
The tones used in the patterns were 
always diatonic and, as the children 
gained in skill and accuracy, the pat- 
terns were lengthened. Such games 
as those of singing automobile li- 
censes and telephone numbers added 
zest to the work. In some schools, 
the children devised “tone-pattern” 
games for the playground and in one 
school, the children greeted one an- 
other with tone patterns. 

On one occasion, | went to a small 
Wisconsin city to hold a music fes- 
tival with the radio pupils in that 
area of the state. During the morn- 
ing | visited the schools, and in a 
fifth grade I casually remarked as 
I was leaving the room that after 
lunch there would be a car parked 
somewhere near the school that had 
a certain license number (and then 
I sang the number using a neutral 
syllable). I asked the children to 
repeat it twice in the same manner. 
Upon returning to the school in the 
afternoon I parked my car and went 
to the principal's office. A few 
minutes later, happening to glance 
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out of the window, I saw a group of 
eight boys dashing frantically 
around checking automobile _ li- 
censes. When they reached my car 
there was a pause and evidently a 
discussion, they 
running to me and reported that 
they had found my car. I told them 
that they would have to prove it by 
singing my license. They sang 
353632, which was correct. 

In the beginning, we were con 
cerned over the possible reaction of 
the children to this ear training, so 
we had a group of “teacher observ- 
ers” scattered over the state to re- 


whereupon came 


port to us on the results of our vari 
The information 
which came back to us was uniform 
ly favorable 


ous experiments 


even enthusiastic 


_ 

| H1Is “aural” training was con 
tinued until our observers reported 
that the children had acquired the 
ability to respond quickly and ac 
curately to the tone patterns heard 
Che time, apparently, had arrived 
for us to provide a visual experience 
which, when correlated with that of 
the aural would constitute the read 
ing process. 

lhe teachers were asked to pro 
vide the children with 
staff paper, the staves having lines 
at least a quarter of an inch apart. 
The children were asked to sing the 


home-made 


told that, for the time being, one 
would be located on the bottom line 
and that two would be in the next 
space, etc. They were asked to in- 
dicate the tones as they heard them 
by the use of a short diagonal line 
across the line or space of the staff. 
Beginning with this simple dictation, 
which occupied but two or three 
minutes of the lesson-time, the chil- 
dren were introduced to a me- 
chanically simple method of repre- 
senting pitch on staff paper. This 
we called “musical shorthand” and 
the children were greatly intrigued 
by it. It was remarkable how 
quickly they acquired skill in writing 
the tone patterns heard. As the work 
progressed, emphasis was placed 
upon speed, because we were anx- 
ious to secure as quickly as possible 
To add in- 
terest, we employed a metronome, 
each week “stepping up” the tempo. 
This made a real game of it and the 
children were eager to better their 
performance of the preceding week. 
Even the non-singers liked to play 
the game and teachers reported that 
the “big boy” in the back of the 
room, who never participated in the 
sur- 


an automatic response. 


music seen to 
reptitiously reach for his pencil and 
paper. I must not fail to report 
that everything written is sung back 


program, was 


to the teacher 


teaching of music reading. Of 
course, we correlated with the ear 
training, work in physically ex- 
pressed rhythm, since little headway 
can be made in sight-reading until 
the singer can sense the rhythmic 
“swing” of the phrase. All theoreti- 
cal matters were derived from the 
song singing experience. 

During the past several years, 
over ninety thousand children were 
enrolled in this class each year. 
Each spring from ten to fourteen 
regional music festivals were held 
throughout the state, the attendance 
at each ranging from one to three 
thousand children. The songs used 
“ach year were printed in a special 
song book by the university and 
sold to the children at cost. 

The purpose of this article is to 
call attention fo what many con- 
sider neglect of the music reading 
problem and lack of a fundamental 
philosophy among music educators 
with respect to it. It is my hope that 
the Music Education Research 
Council or some other group within 
the Music Educators National Con- 
ference will see fit to make a com- 
prehensive study of the problems of 
music reading and come forward 
with recommendations. I hope 
furthermore, that, at MENC na- 
tional, regional and state conven- 
tions, place may be made on the pro- 
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adventure in 
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of bulletins on Music Experiences for Exceptional 
Children. 

The editorial committee would like to have informa- 
tion on what is being done in our schools and hospitals 
for children with impaired vision or hearing, with 
crippled physical disabilities, special health problems. 
retarded mental development; children who are 
emotionally disturbed or socially maladjusted; chil- 
dren with speech impairment, or with superior in- 
tellectual abilities. These are exceptional children. 
Music serving as a social force, as an art, or as a 
therapy may serve them. 

If you are using music in your work with excep- 
tional children we shall appreciate hearing from you. 


Rosert UNKEFER 

Music Department 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Maynarp ReyNowps 
College of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Information such as the following would be most 
helpful: 

1. With what types and ages of exceptional child are 
you working? 

2. What music experiences do you bring to them? 

3. What approaches to instruction have you found 
to be most effective? 

1. What facilities, material and equipment have con- 
tributed to the success of your work? 

Descriptions of desirable learning situations for all 
types of exceptional children are needed by the edi- 
torial committee to make the proposed bulletins more 
meaningful and functional for teachers in training and 
in service. 

Materials and pictures may be sent to any one of 
the three members of the committee representing 
MENC or ICEC whose addresses appear below. May 
we have your cooperation? 

Wituiam R. Sur 
Music Department 


Vichigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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IN HIS “OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS,” published in the February-March 1957 issue of the Journal, President 
William B. McBride said in closing: “It is the conviction of your officers and Board of Directors that MENC 
members should be given the privilege of helping set the stage for the immediate future and the ensuing 


developments in the field of music education. . 


“For the good of the order,’ let us talk it over. With mutual 


understanding of the needs of the present and the opportunities for the future, we shall be prepared to extend 


to still greater success what has been gained in the first fifty years. . 
Here is the third installment of the symposium. The first appeared in 


in the Journal was announced. 


.” In this spirit, a members’ forum 


the September-October 1957 issue, and the fourth will be printed in the February-March 1958 issue. All mem- 


bers are invited to contribute. 


@ HINKING of the proverbial ostrich—the poor bird is 
in a very vulnerable position! He could be attacked 

from any and in almost any part of his anatomy 
We who are interested in the field of music education have 
heen gradually working ourselves into a “head in the sand” posi- 
tion and we would probably be wise if we would look around us 
to consider what is happening now, and what some of these hap- 


really 
angle 


penings portend 

1. The Self-contained Classroom Idea. Educationally and 
philosophically few people would argue against the theoretically 
ideal concept of music as an integrated part of the whole class- 
room program. Practically the ideal cannot be realized. How- 
ever, two major practical considerations are 

idoption of the theory. In the 
school budgets are helped if the 
grade music specialist is eliminated. Sec 
we do not have enough elementary 
available to meet the de- 
mand which still exists. We can expect a 
general weakening of the elementary music 
program which will be increasingly re- 
flected in the quality of the preparation of 
potential junior and senior high school 
music students. This will cause additional 
frustrations for both instrumental and 
choral directors. The people who are now 
in these positions should be prepared to 
fight for their own future, to fight now to safeguard themselves 
five or six years from now. 

2. The Decrease of Private Instruction. This problem has been 
growing for years, but two factors are now increasing the prob- 
lem. There are fewer private teachers available today; very few 
of our college graduates are going into private teaching. The 
economics of the school budget are forcing more class teaching 
and will ultimately make it impossible for the school music teacher 
to give individual attention to either his most talented students 
or to the weakest parts of his instrumentation. What’s to be 
done?—probably very little except to continually urge students 
to take advantage of the limited facilities which do exist. 

3. The Accent on Entertainment. Unfortunately our school 
music program has been “sold” to school administrators, school 
boards, and taxpayers on the basis of the contribution these activi- 
ties make to school and community activities. There is no basic 
quarrel with this idea so long as it is kept in balance. But there 
are many indications that entertainment has or is in danger of 
completely eliminating educational values which would have 
greater significance to the participants. We've seen the growth of 
the idea that choirs should be big, that every child should have 
the opportunity to sing, and almost invariably this growth idea 
has been accompanied by a decrease in the amount and the quality 
of the learning and the performance. We are seeing the extension 
of the football and basketball “shows” to the place where less 
and less time remains for making a good band. We are seeing 


forcing the 
first place 


ndly 


music teachers 
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an expansion of the pressure on high school musicians carried to 
the point where interest in participation is killed before the 
student leaves high school. We are seeing the development of 
smaller vocal ensembles created for the sole purpose of enter- 
tainment, with no attention being given to the musical or educa- 
tional value of the activity. 

4. The Ignoring of Long-range Values. Music teachers them- 
selves are responsible for an increased accent on getting imme- 
diate results to help put on a better show. We see such things 
as these: 

a. persuading young pianists to take a “second” instrument so 
that they can play in the band. The development of a pianist 
requires hours and hours of practice, but we have deliberately 
robbed these young pianists of time and incentive simply because 
we can capitalize on their already developed knowledge ; 

b. using immature voices to make spectacular performances 
without regard to the future of the singer. We should not have 
to admit this, but many colleges are now finding that the best 
voices which come to college are the voices of young people who 
never participated in high school vocal activities ; 

c. steering youngsters away from instruments which take 
longer developmental programs. Pianists, organists and string 
players require more years of training than are required for the 
brass instruments, the percussion instruments, and the reed instru- 
ments. Someone, and it should be the music teacher, should 
recognize the fact that school children are entitled to an honest 
appraisal of the educational, social, recreational and professional 
opportunities in the fields of music. The immediate satisfaction 
of playing a quickly learned instrument should be weighed against 
the long-range satisfaction which can come through a willingness 
to practice and build something of permanent value. 

5. The Danger of Higher Salaries. There is every reason to 
believe that music teachers’ salaries will go up in the next ten 
years. There will be many school systems where a premium will 
be placed on competency and where there will be a willingness 
to pay for competence. But in these same school systems there will 
be a greater impatience with mediocrity. Teachers who want the 
higher salaries will have to have more than average competence 
musically and a better than average sense of responsibility to 
children and the community. We see evidences in Hoosierland 
of basketball coaches who are relieved of their jobs because they 
do not produce what a community wants and for which it is will- 
ing to pay. With higher salaries music teachers will be in the 
same position—produce or get out. 

6. Marginally Prepared Teachers. There will be a continua- 
tion of a trend which now exists, to bring music teachers into 
school positions who have neither adequate musical training or 
skill and interest in teaching. These people will make a very 
negative contribution, since they will be relieving the pressure 
for teachers and will help to hold down salary levels. They will 
also make a negative contribution through the inferior quality 
of their work. They can be expected to give music education a 
black eye. . 
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We've mentioned these danger spots because we think that 
every one who is now “in the field” should be aware of what is 
happening to us and around us. Our State Association should 
take an active part in trying to safeguard past accomplishments 
and pave the way for a better and more profitable future. Every 
music teacher in the state should also accept his or her responsi- 
bility for helping the State Association. 

J. K. Euterr, Dean, Jordan College of Music, Butler Univer 

y, Indianapolis, /ndiana 

[Mr. Ehlert’s contribution to the “For the Good of the Order” 
forum was originally published in the May-June issue of the 
Musicator, official the Indiana Music Educators 
\ssociation. ] 


magazine oO! 
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Mi SIC EDUCATION faces two very important problems, 
The first of these problems is that music 
its proper place in the curriculum of the 

lives of the participants and their families. 

danger of the program disintegrating because of over 
emphasis. Exploitation of school bands, particularly over-speciali 
zation to the point that members cannot 

enjoy taking part in other school activities, 

and the demands placed on the student's 

time both in and out of school are causing 

students wonder if music 

participation is worth it 


Public 


Irom my viewpoint 


education must find 


schools and in the 


I see t 


and parents to 


music had its beginning 
late in the history of the public school cur- 
riculum. It was only natural that teachers 
had to work very hard to “sell” their sub- 
ject to students, administrators, parents and 
the community. But now that the program 
has been universally accepted, let us exer- 
cise some voluntary restraint, or the pro 
gram is going to fold from its own weight 

In the Midwest this point has already been reached and met 
But in the South and Southeast the problem is just rearing its 
directors and teachers of performance groups 
at the secondary level to get together with administrators and 
parents, discuss the situation and arrive at an agreement. If this 
is not done voluntarily, I foresee the community and the school 
administration imposing restrictions which will be lethal to the 
entire music education program. 

[he second problem which I see is that of providing perform- 
ance opportunities for the graduates of the secondary school music 
groups. A few of the graduates of our bands, orchestras and 
choruses go on to college where they participate in musical 
organizations. After college, most of them return to the com- 
munities where they join their former high school classmates in 
relegating their instruments to the attics. These people have 
gained something—they now make up the body of music listeners 
and are the ones who support concerts, buy records, etc. But 
better it would be if they could continue their par- 
ticipation as performers also. The church choirs take care of 
most of the singers, but in very few communities is there an 
instrumental group which can absorb the others. This is a com- 
bined problem of the schools and the community. 


school 


T. C. Collins 


head. I urge the 


how much 


The adult education programs of many school systems can 
provide facilities for ensembles. Also, the community recreation 
department can provide them. Between the two, we should have 
created a great many participation ensembles in which anyone 
who wishes can participate. Performance standards should not be 
so high that players are excluded because they are not good 
Emphasis should be on participation, not on public per- 

[he surest way to dampen the entire program will be in 


enough 
lormancc 
giving too many concerts, 

Both of these problems are largely individual. They will have 
to be met by the individual teacher, school, community. As soon 
as someone develops a good solution, then others will follow in 
the vanguard. Just as the old Iowa Band Tax Law set a precedent 
for financing municipal bands, solution to the problems I have 
outlined will set another precedent for the nation to follow. 

Failure to meet these problems could very well result in a 
breaking down of the program as it exists in the public schools 
today. 

School of Music, 


aa? €» Coss University of Miami, Coral 


Gables, Florida 
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As I VIEW the field of music education at this fifty-year 
milestone of the National Conference it seems to me the still 
important phase of our many facets of endeavor is to improve 
the teaching of classroom music in the elementary schools. The 
patterns of organization of elementary schools throughout our 
country are quite generally based on the concept of the self-con- 
tained classroom. The bringing of music to the rank and file of 
boys and girls, therefore, is dependent to a 
great extent upon the classroom teacher 
being sensitive to the values inherent in 
music education and capable of bringing 
out these values in her classroom teaching. 
Our National Conference committees and 
commissions have provided leadership and 
direction in the training of music specialists 
for service in the schools. This is certainly 
most commendable, but it seems to me that 
more should be done toward shaping the 
training of the cadet classroom teachers 
so that when they accept a full time teach- 
ing assignment they will have confidence, 
enthusiasm, and a degree of ability for 
using music in their everyday classroom processes. 

Another observation of the recent trends in music education 
practices brings into perspective the quite commonly used title 
of “Music Consultant.” It seems to me that the title does not 
connote the type of association with the schools or the service to 
be supplied that should characterize the music specialists of the 
educational staff. To me, the term consultant signifies one who is 
available for advice, should such services be sought. However, 
many situations exist in a school system that need helpful 
attention which never would come to light if the services of the 
music specialist were limited to only those schools who seek advice 
and counsel. 


Herman F. Smith 


It is obvious the term “consultant” is used to replace the title 
of supervision with its inspectoral connotation, but the substitu- 
tion does not fully signify the type of service that most of us 
desire to provide in bringing music to boys and girls in our 
schools. We want to be in there pitching and not relegated to a 
mystic echelon of consultant service where we function with hope 
and charity upon request. If the term “supervisor” is no longer in 
good taste then let us try to find a title which does express the 
needed full dynamic function of the office. More than a consultant 
service is necessary. 

—Herman F. Situ, Director of Music, Milwaukee Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wis.; member MENC Council of Past 
Presidents; MENC national president, 1934-1936; North Central 
president, 1929-1931. 


Ir IS “for the good of the order” that the music educators 
banded together in the MENC attempt to establish proper stand- 
ards upon which to build the future of music education as a pro- 
fession. While all branches of education share such problems, it 
may be that those persons whose life work is music education 
should feel this need more keenly because music is still acknowl- 
edged to be a special subject. Whether we 
wish it to continue to be so regarded is 
contingent upon our willingness to help 
set required standards of accomplishment 
for those who teach music. If music is not 
a special subject, it is right that we sub- 
merge ourselves rather completely into gen- 
eral education, and accept as sufficient 
preparation for music teaching the music 
“minor” and the meeting of minimum cer- 
tification standards of state departments of 
education. If music is truly a special sub- 
ject which requires special preparation, it 
is right that the attainment of the major 
in music education be regarded as the 
primary requirement for those who would remain in music educa- 
tion positions. 

There are persons now occupying music positions in the schools 
who do not possess music degrees. Among them are outstanding 
teachers. Many of them obtained their undergraduate education 
in times when music education curricula were very rare, and some 

Nye continues on page 70, column 1 


Robert Nye 
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The two strange-looking objects in our picture look more like $i 
guided missiles, or interplanetary rockets, than what they actu- + 
ally are—Maier Reeds! Enlarged through microphotography, :* 
the half-reed at near right is about ten times normal size; the , +: 
one at far right, about three times. Both views graphically he * 
document the fact that there is more “spring” in the tip of i F 
every Maier Reed to give you livelier tone, snappier response, Pi f 
more power. The cane fibres (vertical lines) are long, continu- he 


ous, unbroken from butt to tip. The cane pulp (darker areas) A: 
is cushiony, live, unmatted. So quickly and gently are the reed 
shapes carved, the cell structure of the cane is not forced or 
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i 
disturbed in any way. Even in the thinnest part of the tip, all Ad 
the vitality of the cane is retained! Pick up a box of Maier : + ia? | 
Reeds soon—see how their extra springiness brings out the best a i y ! 
‘si = : 
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For our microphotograph, we . ai 
selected a Maier Reed at ran- | A 
dom and split it lengthwise : i? 
from butt to tip. The two ; q 
halves are shown at left. 4 
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: | 
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HERE STUDENT MEMBERS OF 
THE MENC MEET EACH OTHER 
AND GREET THEIR FUTURE 
PROFESSIONAL COLLEAGUES 


University of Arizona (Tucson) Student Chapter No. 165. 


The picture which | is t tte Newsletter was taken 


the picturesque campus 0 \ front of the new Fine Arts 
Im the the line 
row lean « he School of Fine Arts, 

the November-December ME] 

ure Anita Sammarco, Sam Fa 

Anthony, O. M. Hartse 


or 


whose ut 


it 
James ll 


Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Chapter No. 460. 
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at the left (dark coat), 


Iniversity of Arizona, Tucson, Chapter No. 165. 


Oklahoma College for Women (Chickasha) Student Chapter 
No. 460 includes, in its group picture, chapter officers, faculty 
advisers and members. The officers are Shirley Smith, president; 
Pat Kennedy, vice-president; Judy Roberts, secretary, and Patti 
Pigg, treasurer. Margaret Wappler is faculty adviser, and Robert 
Darnes is faculty sponsor. 

Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia) Student Chapter 
No. 199. Page 54 of the November-December MEJ carries a 
picture of the chapter officers. Since then, J. J. Weigand, the new 
chapter sponsor, writes that Chapter No. 199 was publicized in 
a news story in the Emporia Gasette, October 25, 1957, when 
Patricia Swiercinsky, music supervisor for Emporia elementary 
schools, addressed the students at their meeting on “My First 
Year Teaching.” Also on the program for this meeting was 
Dee Wagner, who demonstrated the autoharp and sang two num- 


ber s 


Marywood College (Scranton, Pennsylvania) Student Chap- 
ter No. 245 planned an interesting schedule of activities for 
monthly meetings during the year. At the first meeting in Octo- 
ber, twenty members of the junior and senior high school methods 
class performed three choruses from Harry Wilson’s “Choral 
Musicianship Series.” Several seniors presented recreational songs 
to serve as “ice breakers” at meetings or camp activities. The pic- 
ture of the group (representing only forty-two of the sixty-seven 
members because of illness) was taken at the October meeting 

Chapter members took a field trip to the music institute held at 
West Catholic High School in Kingston, Pennsylvania, in 
November. There they heard lecture-demonstrations by Dr. Will- 
hoite, dean of faculty of Waring Workshop, and Mr. Sabalescky, 
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“Of all the instrumental 
offerings, the piano 
gives promise of the 


greatest carry-over of 


music from school to community life’’ 


(Quoted from the valuable new publication, ‘‘Key- 
board Experience and Piano Class Instruction” 
Published by the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., Price $1.00) 


The Music and Education Department of the Wurlitzer Company 
offers the following to Music Educators throughout the nation: 


ye 


1. Piano Teaching Workshops 4. ‘Careers in Music With Piano Background” Poster 
2. Free Showing of “Pianorama’”’ Film 5. ‘Piano Teaching as a Profession” Poster 
3. New “Piano in Today’s Schools” Booklet 6. Periodic Bulletins on Class Piano Activities 


7. Counsel and Services of Fay Templeton Frisch 


Should you have any questions or problems, 

lease write to Wurlitzer, attention of the ts 

p oa wee A _— ) ee “yo Be The Wurlitzer Company 

Music and Education Department. , Music and Education Dept. 158, DeKalb, Illinois 


Please send me information on the following, 


Wor.ilzer § 2 


DEKALB, ILLINOIS 7 = appress ___—— 








———-—________—_——__ —-- STATE —-_-— 
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Substitute for wood gy 
and you substitute 
the tone 


Does your clarinet section have a true woodwind 
tone? It does if clarinets are truly woodwinds. 
Clarinets made of grenadilla wood. Not plastic, 


not metal. 


One way to make sure of a true woodwind tone 
is to encourage the purchase of quality grenadilla 
wood clarinets right from the start. Too expensive 
for the beginner? Not if the clarinet is an Edgware. 
Write and we'll send you reasons why this low- 
priced Boosey & Hawkes clarinet has rightfully 
become the most popular in the world. 


ie 


6 
/ BRUNO 

>. ff 

i / 
n> wi 
C. Bruno & Son, Inc. 
460 West 34th St., New York, 
or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, 


Texas. In Canada: Boosey & 
Hawkes Ltd., Toronto. 





== 


World’s most popular wood clarinet! 
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Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
Chapter No, 245. 


specialist on instrumental techniques; a lecture by Sister Mary 
Lourdes of the Woods College in Indiana, Pennsylvania. Seniors 
attended the Pennsylvania MEA convention in Harrisburg in 
December. 

At Christmastime all of the chapter members participated in a 
production—an adaptation of Berta Elsmith’s “Jeannette-Isabella.” 
The play was presented by Chapter No. 245 for the other three 
music clubs on the campus 

Plans for the second semester include a demonstration by 
Professor Mundy of St. Peter’s Cathedral Choir on boys’ voice 
techniques; pupils of nearby primary schools invited to demon 
strate; choral ensemble contests—trios, quartets or double quar 
tets—in which MENC student members will be eligible to 
participate. 

The chapter revised its constitution last year, and each student 
member has her own copy. 

he report of this chapter’s activities came to us from Sister 


M. Clare, I.H.M., moderator 


Marymount College (Salina, Kansas) Student Chapter N« 
267 got off to a stimulating start this year when its members 
attended the Kansas Music Educators Association convention at 
Wichita in November. Faculty sponsor of Chapter 267 is Eleanor 


Karls 


Three Chapters—Alma College (Alma, Michigan), Central 
Michigan College at Mt. Pleasant, and University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor—Student Chapters 97, 102 and 31, respectively 
participated in a joint meeting at Alma College, and had their 
picture taken for the JourNAL at that time. Homer LaGassey, 
president of the Michigan Music Educators Association, spoke 
on the purpose and activities of the state association. The group 
hopes for more such meetings in the future. Faculty members 
present were Ida Shultz, Olaf Steg (chapter adviser, Central 
Michigan), Eugene Grove, Ernest Sullivan, Margaret Vander 
hart (chapter adviser, Alma), Sally Monsour (chapter adviser, 
University of Michigan), and Mr. LaGassey 


Northwestern State College (Alva, Oklahoma) Student Chap- 
ter No. 436 is proud of the fact that the home of “The Rangers” 
at Northwestern State is the center of music activities in north 
west Oklahoma. Students plan and direct the activities of the 
chapter. At their first program Earl Geis, superintendent of the 
Alva Public School was speaker on the topic, “What a super- 
intendent looks for in a music teacher.” The chapter’s principal 
activity of the year is an all-campus “Ranger Follies,” with 
proceeds to provide a music scholarship and other benefits to 
young musicians. Chapter officers are: Eugenia Chaffee, presi 
dent; Earl Keffer, vice-president; Lynda Green, treasurer; Bud 
Walcott, program chairman; Cherry Baker, reporter. Faculty 
advisers are Hadley Yates and Ruth Marie Gefuit. Kenneth A 
Fite, chairman of the music department, is chapter sponsor 


Illinois Wesleyan University (Bloomington) Student Chapter 
No. 57, whose large group picture does not represent the entire 
membership, planned a busy year to stimulate enthusiasm among 
its future music teachers, with a guest speaker at each mieeting 
On December 15, they were joined by a neighboring student 
chapter for a dinner at the IWU campus, with a speaker, an in 
formal chat session, and a Christmas concert given by the Uni 
versity choir and two outstanding high school groups. Later 
in the year, members plan a trip to the Illinois Music Educators 
\ssociation headquarters at Peoria, and also propose to make 
field trips to schools. Chapter sponsor is Varner M. Chance 
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Alma College, Alma, Michigan, Chapter No. 97 entertains 
members of Central Michigan College, Chapter No. 102, and 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Chapter No. 31. 


Above: Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma, Chapter No. 436. 


Below: Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Chapter No. 57. 





Student Chapter No. 290. 
University’s 


University of Idaho (Moscow) 
was taken at the 
Seven student members were not present at the 
Next 


music, and 


The picture front steps of the 


music building 
wartz (top row right) is chapter sponsor 


Macklin 


assistant 


time. Elwyn Scl 
to him are Hall M 


Thomas Fug 


head, department of 


te gt aduate 


Western Maryland College (Westminster) Student Chapter 
No. 380 is represented by five juniors and four seniors. In the 
student members (at left) is Philip S. Royer, 


letter to MEN( 


picture with the 


sor. In a headquarters, accompany 


ing the picture, Mr. Royer stated, “The students are vocal in 
their praise of the Journat. They hope, as a high light of the 
year, to visit the MENC headquarters in Washington, D. C.” 

The staff is alerted for the welcome visit of Chapter No. 380— 
and for all other student chapters and individual members whose 
plans include a visit to the national capital and their headquarters 
in the NEA Education Center. 


Oberlin College (Oberlin, Ohio) Student Chapter No. 113, 
reports Charles Grey, president, “started off with a bang.” Well 
over a hundred people attended the introductory meeting in the 
fall. Plans for meetings and trips include having the director of 
the Salzburg Mozarteum speak on the Orff system of music 
education, conducting a panel of last year’s graduates on prob 
lems encountered in their first year out of Oberlin, and trips to 
hear Robert Shaw, the Sadler's Wells Ballet, and a visit to the 
state convention in Cincinnati 

The chapter’s latest accomplishment is the publication of their 
own paper, the Mus-News, a four-page mimeographed periodical 
concerned with chapter activities, reviews of outstanding articles 
in the various journals, student letters, etc. This is the first 
publication of its kind at Oberlin 
president; Ed Green, 
and Elaine Macker, 


Chapter officers are: Charles Grey, 


vice-president ; Tamara Thomson, secretary ; 
Clifford Cook is faculty 


treasure! sponsor 
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Comments on the Pictures 


Thanks to all the chapters who have responded to the call for 
reports and pictures. In due time all will appear in the Collegiate 
Vewsletter. Meanwhile, a comment or two on the pictures in- 
cluded in this installment of the Newsletter 

Compliments are due to the Oberlin College photographer for 
one of the sharpest pictures recently received. In the halftone 
reduction some of the detail is lost, but even so we think you can 
see every face in the large group well enough to recognize any 
of your friends who were there. 

While not all of the chapter pictures in this issue measure up 
to the photographic standards essential for satisfactory halftone 
reproduction, several of the pictures afford a pleasing variation 
from the strictly posed rows that seem to be most convenient from 
the standpoint of photographers. The picture editor and head- 
quarters staff took more than one look at Marymount College, 
Chapter No. 267; Northwestern at Alva, Chapter No. 436 (notice 
that we had to use the horse) ; Western Maryland College, Chap- 
ter No. 380 (too bad we couldn’t use the entire print, but it had 
to be cropped for the column), and Marywood College, Scranton, 
Chapter No. 245, which parallels Oberlin for excellent photog- 
raphy and subject matter. And of course, the University of 
Arizona, Chapter No. 165, whose photographer did an excellent 
job of posing—and he had a lot of Arizona palm trees to help! And 
then we couldn’t help taking a good look at Chapter No. 460. 
You can decide why, when you look for yourself. 


oe 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, Chapter No. 113. 
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... with rib and post assembly at popular prices 

....ond only with PERMA PAD, the moisture-proof and air-tight key pad 

... in producing comprehensive educational aids with recorded demonstrations 
to introduce smart luggage-type flute cases with carrying handles 

... in research and development to continually improve quality 

... in sales . . . a convincing testimonial to their dependability and value 


D. & J. ARTLEY, INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 
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A ‘Most Happy Blend For Your Sprung Band “Program! 
TOP SHOW TUNES for BAND with CHORUS 











Now for the first time, a collection of ten Musical Show favorites 
in versatile arrangements designed to be performed — 
« WITH BAND AND MIXED CHORUS 


* AS SINGLE BAND NUMBERS * AS MUSICAL SHOW MEDLEYS 
e FEATURING VOCAL OR INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS OR ENSEMBLES 


Songs from these all-time hits 
THE PAJAMA GAME—Hernando's Hideaway * Steam Heat 
THE MOST HAPPY FELLA—Standing On The Corner « Big D 
KISMET-—Boubles, Bangles And Beads « Stranger In Paradise 
GUYS AND DOLLS—A Bushel And A Peck « I've Never Been In Love Before 
DAMN YANKEES—Heort «+ Shoeless Joe From Hannibal, Mo. 


Available only in the all mew 
TWO ON THE AISLE 
Concer. Band Book 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 
Parts, Each .85 Conductor 1.50 Chorus Book (S.A.T.B.) 1.25 Z 
Write For FREE Sample Cornet Part 


t FRANK DISTRIBUTING CORP 
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1 NEW BAND 
Publications 


Free Scores 


Winter ond spring suggestions. Hurry 
and return coupon below for our special 
sample packet of the following brand new 


scores— 


* Glery ond Honor 


Pat A 

My Heart Ever Foithful....... 

: FB 4.50 
Suzanna Shuffle ; on oll 

F FS 4 50 
Golden Cockerel } Caiee, ond Wedding 
Merch) eee . sk , 
F 9.00 Syr 

Bright ‘Stor (Overture) 
4530 


The Plone Vener (Novelty). 
50 


Schersetto (Clarinet duet with bond) 

sud wy FB 4 ym. 6.50 
Encore (Trumpet trio wy ‘bond) 

Sym. 6.50 

Pork Ridge (Overture) Sees, ~~ 
FB 450 Sym 


0 6.50 
George Brown's Fiddle.... 


Concert Band Clinic. on .F 

Solvation is Created & Awake. ibe 
koff and Wa ¢ 

Valzer Compostre. ; 

Sonatina trom Contate 106. 


Thoms ‘ke To ‘Thee. o* 


TIME TO REHEARSE 
By Forrest L. Buchiel 


Every poge embraces fundamentals 
which will insure technical develop ?. 
— CONTENTS — 


2 Part 





tial Rhyther 
} Review 


Parts .50 peed 1. 50 
Check ond return coupon for sample 
cornet part. 


NEW— 


BANDSTAND SPECIALS 
By Jack Thompson 


Here they ore! Special Compositions fer 
training the student dance bond te pley 
with a professional sound. 


* BANDSTAND A swing instrumental! estat 


* APRIL IN NEW YORK A 


' and 
* IT'S GRIEG TO ME hings 

} ' Ha Mou 
16 Parts Band $3.00 each 


REQUEST ALL THREE ON APPROVAL 


SOLOS & ENSEMBLES 


New and complete catalog listing now 
ready. Check coupon. 


Please send 
Send Free score packet 
Sample cornet, Time To Rehearse 
Bandstand Specials, on 20 day ap “po 
Complete solo and ensemble catalo 
Name 
Schoo! 
Street 
City-State 
NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. 
1 


525 Busse Park Ridge, ti! 








Adjustable Ceiling for Band Room Acoustical Control 


fy BAND ROOM at the new Alamitos 
Intermediate School, Garden Grove, 
California, features a type of acousti- 
cal control unusual in school plants. 
Architects Richard J. Neutra and Robert 
E. Alexander, who designed the school, 
provided the band room with an adjust- 
able ceiling consisting of a metal angle 
frame enclosing four-foot, modular, in- 
terchangeable panels of sound-reflective 
and sound-absorbent materials. Suspended 
from the structural ceiling by six pulleys 
controlled by hand winches, the movable 
ceiling can be raised and lowered to any 
height and tilted to any angle for various 
adjustments in ‘acoustics 
Floating, independent of classroom 
walls, this ceiling does not communicate 
sound vibrations through the building. 
Long, flexible tubes link mechanical 
ceiling outlets to the air diffusers and to 
movable bands of fluorescent lights that 
are installed in the adjustable ceiling. 
ceiling itself is faced 
absorbing panels. Per- 
tile is applied to walls 
level; lower wall 


The structural 
with acoustical 
forated acoustic 
ibove the 


areas are 


seven-foot 
wood-paneled 

Wooden platform sections mounted on 
metal frame and legs can be 
into a collapsible stage within 
Flexibility of the sections en- 
band or 


a tubular 
assembled 
the room 
ables accommodation of full 











choral groupings. For performances, 
doors separating the band room from the 
adjoining enclosed multi-use area and 
outdoor courts are opened. 

When not in use, the stage 
can be stacked or moved into the multi- 
use area to serve as emergency cafeteria 
tables. The secondary purpose served 
made possible incorporation of a rather 
elaborate facility for music education into 
a modest budget. 

3and and music room walls are splayed 
to reduce reverberation. Rooms are sep- 
arated by storage facilities serving as 
sound buffers. 

Adjustability for various acoustical 
purposes and room attendance has inter- 
ested Neutra and Alexander for a gen- 
eration 

Bevery E. 
Station, Los Angeles 27, 
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Are We Earning Our 
Salaries? 


R PERHAPS the question should be 
QO “What are we hired for—to teach, 
or to furnish entertainment?” 

Our schools today offer musical train- 
ing to a degree never before equaled and 
not even considered or envisioned on any 
other continent. But in the face of all 


sections 


Feliz 


JOHNSON, Los 


California. 











Sketch of band room with movable ceiling and stage, Alamitos Intermediate School, 


Garden Grove, California. 


Richard J. Neutra and Robert E. Alexander, architects, 


2379 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles, California. 
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this training there has been no appreciable 
rise in standards, musical taste or under 
standing Many of our school bands. 
orchestras and choruses obtain remark ARE You INTERESTED IN 

able results when the emphasis is on per 
formance. But when the picture is re 


versed and we look for something other —LEGISLATION? 


than a polished performance from a ma 


chine, we are apt to note that the indi- —CERTIFICATION? 


vidual performers are suffering from 


lack of understanding of the music and 
I l nd respect for it —WORKSHOPS and CLINICS? 


have little, if any, love a 


no sheer joy in music for itself 
—STUDENT ACTIVITIES? 


+ 


How many students continue to sing o1 
play in community groups after high MTNA is constantly working in these areas 


school graduation? Although we have no for the betterment of teachers and students. Membership in MTNA not 


statistics to supply the answer specifically, ~ i a 
ee tated wink ta Care cell et tiki only indicates YOUR interest in these matters but also enables you 


don’t pursue a career in music, great to give voice to YOUR ideas and opinions and contribute YOUR ef- 

I ibers le ne vocal chords i ‘+r or ° 

mutans tet Chae ae are forts to the efforts of others. Join now. Remember that MTNA mem- 
bership includes a subscription to American Music Teacher. 


sell their instruments This seems to 
furnish evidence ‘that the fundamental 
purpose of music in the schools has been 
rr j hile ttentio sa f sed he . . . * 
ignored, while attention 1 ocuse n the 

io aaae tahamail dear Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 
1ootDal 1€1¢ masKeTDAall cou » 
meeting, Rotary club and various other 775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New York 


activities Thus the vast majority of 





people look upon music as a source of 
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KING 


Wild Bill Davison 
wit 

King Master Model 
Cornet 


Part of University of Pittsburgh 
Cornet Section 


Cornets belong in this band 


Seven cornets above belong to the 
University of Pittsburgh band, part 
of a 24-cornet section. The cornet 
being blown at the odd angle above 
belongs to Wild Bill Davison, 
master of Dixieland jazz. 

Twenty-five cornets. Twenty-five 
Kings. Band Directors and leading 
artists will tell you they like the 
SOUND of King Cornets. Rich, 
round, lyrical, song-style music from 
a King sounds like a Cornet should. 


Students tell us a King Cornet 
plays ‘easier’. Band Directors tell us 
students do better trying to reach 
the promise that’s built in every 
King —a promise to transmit musi- 
cal ideas accurately, without adding 
or taking away a thing. King is the 
world’s most copied cornet. 

Why nor take your Solo Cornet- 


ist to your King dealer's this week 
and hear for yourself! 


IF IT'S SOUND YOU'RE AFTER 


see your King dealer and hear tor yourself! 


KING « CLEVELAND « 


AMERICAN-STANDARD 


The H.N.White Co., 5225 Superior Avenue, Cieveland 3, Ohio 





TODD 


All for 


mixed voices 





Recommended Choral Music 


Farewell, Halls of Learning... ~~ 
HOVDESVEN 


For You, O Democracy 
FRANK 


There W ill Be Poetry __ 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
Glen Roek, N. J. 
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entertainment—nothing more. The real 
purpose of the music education program 
is missed entirely. 

Actually, if music is both recreation 
and re-creation, the student should find 
that his music serves both self and society. 
If the desire for an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of music had been instilled 
in students of bygone days, the members 
of the P.T.A., Rotary club, etc., instead 
of asking the school band, orchestra or 
chorus to perform, would be meeting in 
groups to create music themselves! 


+ 


I realize, of course, that it is difficult 
for a choral or instrumental director to 
firmly reply “no” to requests for his 
group to perform for the civic clubs or 
P.T.A. Often these groups are the very 
ones which give financial support to the 
music program! Nevertheless, it is our 
duty to help our “public” to understand 
the purpose of music in the educational 
program. 

Certainly there must be public per- 
formances, but not at the expense of the 
time needed for sight-reading and getting 
a wider acquaintance with the musical 
literature through non-public perform- 
ance. In no other way will the students 
experience the enjoyment of music for 
its own sake, instead of for the sake of 
performance. 


+ 


Our standards must be raised. With- 
out hich standards, effective educational 
progress is impossible, for the surest of 
all barriers to progress is satisfaction 
with mediocrity. The person who is really 
to achieve something must be somewhat 
intolerant of anything less than the best 
in himself and in others 

Students cannot learn the meaning of 
excellence in one lecture or rehearsal. To 
be able to evaluate musical excellence 
comes only through long and direct ex- 
posure to much music. Each piece of 
music, each undertaking, is a stepping 
stone. We must use materials which be- 
get high standards, fine workmanship and 
sensitive discrimination. 

Many students, after having studied 
music for six or eight years in the public 
schools, enter college unable to :ead mu 
sic and with no conception of meter, time 
signature, key signature or note values 
It is appalling to think that these students 
have been so direly neglected in the ele- 
mentary fundamentals of music. 


+ 


If music is to prove its worth in the 
overall picture of education, it must make 
a change from the direction in which it 
is headed. This change can come only 
through the teachers, for they are the 
ones who realize the true worth of musi 
cal culture. It is certainly easier to give 
the people what they think they want and 
just ride along with the crowd. But we 
are being paid to teach and, assuming 
that we are qualified for the positions we 
hold, we should strive to give music the 
kind of emphasis it deserves and thereby 
earn our salaries. 

—SHIRLEY MACKIE, assistant professor 
of Woodwinds and Theory, Mary Hard- 
in-Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 
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Instrumental or Vocal Music 


Should Music Teachers 
Be Prepared for Both? 


S MUSIC EDUCATORS we have come a 
KX long way from the days where the 
attitude prevailed that music was only 
for the talented few. We know that music 
gives one an opportunity for healthy ex- 
pression of perhaps otherwise inexpressi- 
ble emotions of all kinds and is adaptable 
to each individual’s needs. Thus, the more 
one knows of music the greater is its 
ability to answer emotional needs and 
further understanding and appreciation of 
music. 

I believe most would agree that our 
school music education program should 
be one which is conducive to providing 
opportunities for every child to partici- 
pate in as many varied musical activities 
as possible—the instrumental and choral 
groups being only a means to an end and 
not an end in themselves. The total 
music program should have as one of its 
major goals that of providing everyone 
with an increased understanding, appre- 
ciation and use of music. 

we 

With this statement of philosophy, I 
now must ask the following question: Are 
all of our music teacher training institu- 
tions providing four-year curricula which 
will enable our future music teachers to 
best serve the objectives of a public school 
music program? It is my contention that 
wherever we have a dual-track system 
of separate music curricula for “instru- 
mental music majors” and “vocal music 
majors,” we cannot properly prepare our 
future music teachers for the role they 
must perform in providing every child 
with an abundance of varied musical 
experiences. 

At Hartwick College we have recently 
revised our music education program, and 
now require all of our music education 
majors to follow the same music curricu- 
lum, regardless of the performing medium 
in which the student may be most profi- 
cient. Our required music curriculum, in 
semester hours, is as follows: 

Hours 
Theory and Harmony 16 
Arranging 
Composition-Counterpoint 
Conducting = 
Music Education and Vocal Methods 
Voice Culture 
Instrumental Methods 
Practice Teaching 
Vocal Seminar 
Instrumental Seminar 
History of Music 
Applied Music Lessons 
Performing Organizations 16 


Da ON OL ry Ww 


_ 


All students are required to participate 
in instrumental and vocal organizations, 
and each student must take two private 
lessons a semester throughout his four- 
year study. (The two lessons cannot be 
in the same medium of performance— 
wind or string instruments, voice, piano 
and organ. ) 

Of course, no curriculum is perfect, 
and the college has occasional minor 
problems. Many entering freshmen have 
difficulty at first understanding the wis- 
dom of the required curriculum, primarily 
because of previous public school orienta- 
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Compiled by 
CLARENCE V. HENDRICKSON 


A 96-page guide to instrumental fingerings . . . with photos and charts to 
provide a perfect reference work for teachers, students, conductors and 
arrangers. 

It is planned to give quick and efficient answers to such problems as 
instrument ranges, transposition, fingerings, trills, and abbreviations. 
This volume contains charts in a size that can be easily carried in the 
pocket so that the information is handy when problems in fingering 


and trills arise. 
(O 3876) Price 
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divided or in unison. 
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CARL FISCHER 


INC. 
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A delightful new book for the beginner! 


\ MY MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT BOOK 


MABEL S. BOYTER 


A book that should prove very helpful as supplementary material in 
introducing a basic knowledge of all instruments in the orchestra to 
the young student. The attractive layout incorporating 
association can bring positive response. Each page is marked so that 


it can be inserted into a loose-leaf folder. 


wen SING BOYS, SING 


IRVIN COOPER 


The first collection of Barbershop Melodies to be published featuring 
the cambiata voice. It employs the soprano, baritone, cambiata either 


CONTENTS: America the Beautiful: 
Little Town of Bethlehem; O Who Will O’er the Downs; Praise to the 
Lord; Silent Night; Sweet and Low; Thanksgiving; Warfaring Stranger. 


$1.25 


icture-word 
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tion. However, we try to give them some 
sound philosophical reasoning to help 
them better understand the ultimate cur- 
riculum purposes 
+ 

Recently I conducted a statistical sur- 
vey throughout the country to determine 
whether our revised curriculum is prac- 
tical in terms of teacher placement oppor- 
tunities for the past year. I am including 
the results in this article, because I believe 
that they will provide further confirma- 
tion that we must prepare future teachers 
to be versed in both vocal and instru- 
mental music, at least at the bachelor’s 
degree level 

A sincere effort was made for suffi- 
cient and varied sampling by contacting 
over forty college and university place- 
ment officials in some thirty-five states 


NON-FADING 
CHOIR ROBES 


never jrear 


“ACADEMIC, CHURCH & CHOIR 
GOWN’S MFG. CO 


1125 N. HIGHLAND AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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BELA BARTOK 


Bear Dance (Leidzen) - 


An Eventne in THe Vittace (Leidzen) 


CAMILLO DI CANDRIANO 
Dance or THE Gnomes (Leidzen) .......-- 


HENRY COWELL 


Sincinc BANb 


ALEXANDER GUILMANT 


Artecro Vivace, from Organ Sonata in D, 
| Ee: § sa 


op. 50 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL 
Cane Seve, from opera “Atalanta” (Leidzen) . 3.50* 


ULYSSES KAY 


Suort Surre for Concert Band. 


GEORGE LIST 


Jucostavy POLKA . 


DONALD N. LUCKENBILL 


“Sacamorge Hitt” Marcu-_-. 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


Trauer-Marscu, op. 103 (Leidzen) 


RICHARD WAGNER 
TRAUERSINFONIE (Leidzen) 


JAROMIR WEINBERGER 


PoLKa AND Fucus, from “Schwanda” (Bainum) 


* Set includes condensed score 
Write for AMP’s catalogue of “Music for Band” 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 
1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Score 
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Band 
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Band 
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6.00 
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6.00 
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With full score 4.50 
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With full score 4.50 
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8.50* 
10.50 


With full score 7.00 
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With full score 4.50 
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With full score 7.00 


With full score 6.00 
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With full score 6.00 
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regarding the number or percentage of 
requests received in the past year for the 
following types of teachers: 


1. Vocal Music Teachers Only 
a. Elementary grades 
b. Secondary grades 
2. Instrumental Music Teachers Only 
a. Elementary grades 
b. Secondary grades 
3. Combination Instrumental and V ocal 
Music Teachers 
The average percentage of requests for 
teachers in each of the above classifica- 
tions, are now completely computed : 
1. Vocal Music Teachers Only 
a. Elementary grades 
b. Secondary grades ................ 


2. Instrumental Music Teachers Only 
a. Elementary grades .... 
b. Secondary grades 
Total 
3. Combination Instrumental and V ocal 
Music Teachers....... 38% 

From these figures one can deduce 
many different conclusions which are not 
the concern in this article. However, the 
fact remains that the largest percentage 
of requests for music teachers during the 
past year has been in the category of the 
combination instrumental and vocal music 
prepared teacher. A teacher trained in 
both fields could theoretically handle a 
pure vocal or pure instrumental position, 
but for practical reasons if our schools 
are going to prepare teachers in only one 
area or the other, which teachers are 
going to be adequately prepared to fill 
the nearly forty percent of the requests 
for the combination teacher? 

Hence, there is no question in my mind 
that existing data shows a trend which 
many college music administrators must 
recognize in terms of future curriculum 
revision. Otherwise, many people are 
going to be placed in music teaching posi- 
tions for which they are not adequately 
prepared — technically or philosophically. 

—Burron R. Leiner, director of in- 
strumental music and associate professor 
of music education, Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, New York. 


> 
World Music Bank 


HE American Symphony Orchestra 

League has received a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation in the amount of 
$6,450 enabling the League to take the 
first steps in developing a project de- 
signed to encourage international knowl- 
edge and performance of contemporary 
music through establishment of a “World 
Music Bank.” The plan was developed by 
Igor Buketoff, conductor of the Fort 
Wayne Philharmonic Orchestra, and will 
operate basically in the following manner : 
Distinguished juries in each participating 
country will select a small list of sym- 
phonic works which they feel can serve 
as a fitting introduction of their country’s 
music to potential listeners and perform- 
ers in other parts of the world. Copies 
of scores and recordings of works so 
selected will be deposited in each of the 
duplicate branches of the World Music 
Bank. Conductors, composers, educators 
and critics will be able to borrow materials 
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from the bank for study purposes with 
an eye toward ultimate performance. 

The jury which will select the 1957- 
58 deposits of American music includes 
Alfred Frankenstein, music critic, San 
Francisco Chronicle, and the following 
American composers: Aaron Copland, 
Howard Hanson, Peter Mennin, Walter 
Piston, William Schuman and Roger 
Sessions. 

The national office of the American 
Symphony Orchestra League in Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, has been designated 
as. the United States headquarters for the 
World Music Bank. Scores and record 
ings of the United States deposits for 
1957-58 will be available for loan about 
the first of December, 1958. 

The first overseas branch of the World 
Music Bank will be established in Scan- 
dinavia, and will include deposits of con- 
temporary music from Denmark, Finland, 
Norway and Sweden. Juries from each of 
these countries are now being organized 
for selection of the 1957-58 music de 
posits by each country. Copies of records 
and scores of the United States deposits 
will be presented to the Scandinavian 
branch of the World Music Bank. In like 
manner, scores and records of the works 
of the Scandinavian composers will be 
deposited in the United States branch. 

Mr. Buketoff stated that the idea of 
a “World Music Bank” developed last 
winter while he was touring Europe and 
appearing as a guest conductor in Scan- 
dinavia. In each country he sought coun 
sel and advice from leading conductors, 
composers and critics on the contem- 
porary music of their own country which 
they recommended for U. S. audiences. 
He found an extensive reciprocal in- 
terest in information concerning Ameri- 
can compositions which would represent 
significant American contemporary music. 
The plans for developing centers or de- 
positories for exchange of compositions 
from various countries was thus born 

Announcement of the American works 
to be selected for the 1957-58 World 
Music Bank deposits will be made shortly, 
according to Mrs. Helen M. Thompson, 
executive secretary of the American 
Symphony Orchestra League. 
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Copyright Law Revision 
Seriously Needed 


Msc PUBLISHERS will continue to 
struggle under a largely outmoded 
copyright law, unless a spirit of coopera- 
tion prevails in the six billion dollar 
group of industries affected by copyright, 
according to Arthur Fisher, Register of 
Copyrights, speaking on the subject 
“Copyright Law Revision” at a meeting of 
the Music Publishers’ Association of the 
United States held in New York, October 
30. Mr. Fisher pointed out that past at- 
tempts at revision have failed in part as a 
result of deadlocks among various fac- 
tions, leaving the 1909 law still largely in 
effect—a law formulated before the pres- 
ent-day radio, television, movie and re- 
cording industries. 

Herman Finkelstein, a member of the 
panel of consultants on revision of the 
copyright law (now in its third and con- 
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PARIS, FRANCE 


For pure enjoyment... for sheer 
beauty of tone . . . for the ultimate in 
ease of playing and musicianship, try 
the new Buffet, today! 


Thrill to unsurpassed tonal color, 
responsiveness, intonation, and sensi- 
tivity. Thrill to unmatched craftsman- 
ship and quality that has made Buffet 
the mark of perfection. 
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NEW 


BAND March with Trumpets 
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full band 
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full score 


piano-conductor score 


COMMENCEMENT 


Sibelius 
ORCH Onward, Ye Peoples! 


small orchestra 
full orchestra 
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arranged by Channing Lefebvre: 
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Six Hymns for Festival Occasions 
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1957 Kohler Hazelton Italian Provincial in Cherry Fruitwood 


Yes, the Bells are Ringing with the Hazelton 
Italian Provincial shown above. Like a rare painting, this 
“natural look” piano blends beautifully with any decor. 
Style-Tone-Durability makes a Kohler piano ideal for 
your Studio or Home. We suggest you ask your dealer to 
show you the complete Kohler line. 
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cluding year of study under a congres- 
sional appropriation) spoke of the legal 
tangle in foreign trade as a result of two 
different international copyright conven- 
tions, and suggested that a new U.S. law 
could be a step toward reconciling the 
Berne and Universal Copyright Conven- 
tions. Both speakers agreed that any pro- 
posed solutions to problems of copyright 
law has many complications. 

Of special interest to music publish- 
ers, the questions of length of copyright 
term, copyright from creation, the com- 
pulsory recording license provision and 
the coin-machine exemption, were dis- 
cussed by the meeting. 

Mr. Fisher reported that substantial 
progress had been made on assembling 
data and the study of problems bearing on 
general revision of the Copyright Law. 
He said that a new law should, among 
other factors, take into account the ex- 
perience gained from the present law, 
the evaluation of copyright procedures in 
other countries, the economic conditions of 
the industries affected, and the most prac- 
tical answers to the needs of the entire 


American public 


Historical Event 


HE CORNERSTONE for the National 

Education Association’s new $7 mil- 
lion Education Center was snugly fitted 
into place in the third unit of the struc- 
ture, November 17, 1957, under the guid- 
ing hand of NEA President Lyman 
Ginger. In the picture the president holds 


up for all to see the rather special trowel 
used for this most auspicious occasion, 
while U.S. Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Marion B. Folsom 
and NEA Executive Secretary William G 
Carr look on. The trowel is a replica of 
the one used by President George Wash- 
ington in 1793 in laying the cornerstone 
of the U.S. Capitol. The original was used 
also for the NEA M Street building in 
1930. 

Presiding at the ceremony was A. C 
Flora, chairman of the NEA Board of 
Trustees. Speakers were President Ginger, 
Secretary Folsom and Dr. Carr, who con- 
cluded the program with a colorful tribute 
to Executive Secretary J. W. Crabtree 
and staff of three, who in 1920 moved 
the belongings of the Association in a 
handcart to the first NEA-owned building 
at Sixteenth and M Streets. Dr. Carr 
pledged the staffs’ continued efforts in 
carrying forward the Association's pro- 
gram. 

The entire NEA Headquarters struc- 
ture, which is set for completion late in 
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the summer of 1958, will contain over 
130,000 square feet of combined office and 
storage space. The NEA Building Fund 
has been built up by thousands of teach- 
ers and school administrators through 


> 


Unesco Commission 


FUN\ne United States Commission for 
ie ESCO held its sixth national con- 
ference in San Francisco, November 6-9, 
1957. Purpose of the annual conference is 
to aid in implementing the objectives of 
the Commission in support of the world- 
wide program of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. Specific purpose of the 1957 
conference was to stimulate additional 
American interest in the peoples of Asia 
and in their cultural values and achieve- 
ments ; to consider the extensive American 
efforts relating to Asia which are now in 
progress; and to discuss ways in which 
Americans can contribute to better Asian- 
American understanding and cooperation. 
The program, organized around the theme, 
“Asia and the United States: What the 
American Citizen Can Do To Promote 
Mutual Understanding and Cooperation,” 
included section sessions on the “Creative 
Arts,” and “The Role of Asian Music and 
Dance in Asian-American Understanding.” 

Although the Commission is limited to 
one-hundred member organizations on a 
rotating basis, over 1,000 individuals and 
representatives of organized bodies from 
the United States and member states of 
UNESCO throughout the world attended 
by invitation. Preceding the conference 
the Commission held its sixteenth annual 
meeting. The MENC was officially repre- 
sented in the business meeting and in the 
conference by Executive Secretary Vanett 
Lawler 

Six new members were elected at this 
meeting: Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences, American Educational 
Theatre Association, U.S. Committee of 
the International Association of Plastic 
Arts, American Institute of Physics, Asso- 
ciation of Asian Studies, and National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Three departments of the National 
Education Association were re-elected for 
three-year terms: American Association 
of School Administrators, the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, and the Music 
Edv-ators National Conference. 


> 


No More Prep School 
Musicians? 

| es various sources have come re- 
plies and follow-ups for Robert John’s 
article, “Music in This Age,” published in 
the Music Educators Journal for January 
1957, and commented upon in the Septem- 
ber-October issue by Richard L. Kent 
(“What Good Is It?” on page 80). For 
the following editorial, clipped from 
Desert News-Salt Lake Telegram, issue 
of August 14, 1957, the MEJ is indebted 
to interested reader R. V. (Dick) Mad- 
den, sales manager of the Olds Division 
of the Chicago Musical Instrument Co. 
Mr. Madden’s cryptic comment: “This 
came from our representative in Salt Lake 
City, thinking I ‘might find it interesting.’ 


pledges 
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PETE TD a 
nrerr 


(Notes 1/2 actual 
size) 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market S?., San Francisco 5, Callf. 








FOR SCHOOL 
AND 
CHURCH 


CHORAL GROUPS 
Catalog on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
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Two-Octave Sympbonst with Music 
Stand and Five Books of Music $1.50 
CO. ($2.65 Value 


a | FOLIO MUSIC § 
1 N. 9th St., Dept. T, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Thinking of Buying a 


SCHOOL 
PIANO? 


Mail the coupon 


for a valuable, 
helpful booklet 


Among all the confusing welter 
of claims and counter -claims 
about school pianos, what are 
the facts you need to know? 
Which pianos are good values— 
which are the reverse? 


This invaluable 12-page book- 
let defines the qualities you need 
in school pianos, and sets out 
the expert, unbiased spevifica- 
tions prepared by Dr. Elwyn 
Carter, head of the Music De- 
partment of Western Michigan 
College — which are also in- 
cluded in the Music Educators 
National Conference Bulletin 17. 


Many so-called ‘“‘school 
pianos” are built only to a price, 
and are of doubtful value at any 
cost. Don’t buy amy piano until 
you have read this Rel; ful guide 
to a good selection. It is yours 
for the asking-—and without 
obligation, of course. 


v 


=. MAIL THIS =“. 


Story & Clark Piano Co. (Dept. J) 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, IIL. 


Gentlemen: Without obligating me 

in any way, please send me: 

[) A copy of “How to Buy Pianos 
for Your School” 

[] Economical plans for financing 
School Pianos 


Name 
School 
Street 


City 
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I did—and I thought you might like to 
read it.” We did—and we think MEJ 
readers will, too. The editorial is printed 
in full, with permission of the Desert 
News-Salt Lake Telegram 

New graduation requirements in the 
Utah high schools, imposed as part of a 
national defense effort to train scientists 
and technologists, have been in force long 
enough to presage the loss of certain cul- 
tural gains made in the past. 

The music program seems to have been 
hit hardest. Spring registration, under the 
new requirements, disclosed that from 
50% to 90% of the music students were 
not able to continue their studies. Under 
the new Program of Studies in Secondary 
Schools, there was no time left for regis- 
tration in music. 

Our public school music teachers, 
through their publication, “The Utah 
Music Educator,” have voiced consider 
able alarm. In one region, reported Max 
L. Dalby, Utah Music Educators Asso 
ciation president, three of the best teach 
ers resigned because of the handicap un 
der which they had to labor in the new 
setup. In another district, two teachers 
requested assignments in other depart 
ments. “This coming school year,” said 
Mr. Dalby, “will find an alarming num- 
ber of our top-grade music teachers in 
out-of-state jobs, and our state deprived 
of their splendid professional services.” 

The problem has been carried to the 
state superintendent of public instruction 
and has been discussed with several dis 
trict superintendents and principals. The 
result: A general conclusion that the new 
requirements are of vital importance and 
are here to stay, at least until interna 
tional tension is eased. 

There are two possible solutions: | 
Increasing the school day from six to 
seven periods. This plan seems to be 
working out well in the Granite District 
which has been in a jam for classroom 
facilities for some time. A united effort 
by the music teachers of a district might 
possibly bring about the desired action 
2. Public pressure backed by administra 
tors, teachers and PTA units possibly 
could effect a modification of the re- 
quirements 

There could be other ways of assisting 
our America in its international relation 


ships program and at the same time pre- 
serving the secondary school music pro- 
gram. Certainly both are vitally important, 
both to the nation and the education of 
youth. It is to be hoped this solution can 
be found—one that will be in keeping with 
the cultural advantages to the student, the 
state and the nation. 


> 


From Germany 


ur VERANLASSUNG von Herrn Ober- 
MN studienrat Dr. Egon Kraus, K6ln, 
. iibersenden wir Ihnen das beilieg- 
ende Photo, das wahrend der Arbeitstag- 
ung der Landesarbeitsgemeinschaft Ju- 
gendmusik Nordrhein-Westfalen vom 1.-3. 
Marz 1957 tiber das Thema “Moglich- 
keiten musisch-technischer Integration” 
aufgenommen wurde. Das Photo zeigt 
von links nach rechts: Herrn Ober- 
studienrat Dr. Egon Kraus, Kdln/ 
Deutschland. H.M. Inspector of Schools, 
Mr. John Horton, Brentwood/England. 
Professor Marguerite V. Hood, Ann 
Arbor/Michigan. U.S.A. Madame Marie- 
Jeanne-Germaine Igot, Paris/Frankreich 
Monsier Jaques Bornoff, Paris/Frank- 
reich, Madame Erika Arcay, Paris/ 
Frankreich. Herrn Jorn Thiel, K6ln/ 
Deutschland. Herrn Prof. Dr. Hans 
Mersmann, K6ln/Deutschland. Herrn 
Studienrat Herbert Sass, Hamburg/ 
Deutschland. Herrn Prof. Dr. Walter 
Wiora, Freiburg (Br.)/Deutschland 
Herrn Bruno’ Tetzner, Remscheid 
Deutschland. 
Hochachtunsvoll. 
[Signed] Bruno TEetzNeER 
14 Oktober 1957. 


{Thanks to our good friend, Egon 
Kraus, for the thought and to Bruno 
Tetzner for sending the picture which 
was taken during the conference of the 
State Association for Music for Youth, 
Nordrhein-Westfalen, March 1-3, 1957, 
with the theme, “Possibilities of Musical- 
[echnical Integration.” 

[Readers will note that in the listing of 
names, MENC past president Marguerite 
V. Hood of University of Michigan and 
Ann Arbor Public Schools, is third from 
links nach rechts. Miss Hood was on a 
one-year Fulbright leave. ] 


England, France, Germany and the United States are represented in this group attend- 
ing the conference of the State Association for Music for Youth, described above. 
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THE CHANGING SCENE 





@ HENRY J. FASTHOFF of Glenville, 
West Virginia, State College, died of 
a heart attack October 19, 1957. He was 
a member of MENC all during his teach- 
ing career. A native of Iowa, he was 
well known throughout the Midwest and 
Florida, where he taught for six years 
before going to Glenville in the fall of 
1955. He had completed all the require- 
ments of the doctorate except the disser- 
tation at Florida State University. At 
the time of his death, he was in charge 
of instrumental music at Glenville. 


@ WELDON HART died November 20, 
1957—just as this issue of the Journal 
is closing for the press. Long a member 
of the MENC, Mr. Hart had recently been 
made head of the music department of 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
He was formerly director of the West 
Virginia University School of Music, 
Morgantown. 


@ PAUL A. MacCOLLIN, professor of 
voice and director emeritus of the Con- 
servatory of Music, Morningside College, 
Sioux City, lowa, died November 4, 1957, 
after a long illness. Mr. “Mac,” as he 
was known to students and faculty, came 
to Morningside College after graduation 
from Oberlin College in 1912 and served 
as director of the conservatory from 
1916. to 1954. In recognition of his serv- 
ice to the college and community, he was 
awarded the honorary doctor of music 
degree by Morningside College in 1954. 
At the Golden Anniversary North Central 
convention of the MENC, Omaha in 1957, 
Nebraska MEA colleagues named him 
“one of the outstanding music educators 
in the Midwest during the last fifty 
years.” 


@ HELEN J. McBRIDE, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, member of the MENC for ’ 
many years, was killed in a street traffic “ hr . 

accident November 22, 1957. Miss Mc- ee ‘ mart * 

Bride began her professional career areata 
teaching kindergarten in the Louisville ‘ "a . Precision Mouthpiece for » precision perform 
City Schools, became assistant music cll emergence 
supervisor in that system, and taught : tions. 25 years in design and mah 

at the Louisville Conservatory of Music. ing of quality mouthpieces 

In 1929 she transferred to the Jefferson : ? a ae 
County school system, where she helped ; ucts 
organize the county music program, 
grades one through twelve. She was 
president of the MENC Southern Division 
in 1926 (then the Southern Conference 
for Music Education). Known widely for 
her devotion to children and choral 
music, she participated in numerous ac- 
tivities invo ving Jefferson County pupils 
and singing; directed adult choral 
groups; was chosen to conduct large 
choral organizations such as a state wide 


children’s chorus and a national Mother 

Singers Chorus. eee @) L Di me « 
“Miss McBride,” said an editorial in SerUL RY 

the Louisville Courier-Journal, “had an | TET 

interest in and affection for children and | 

music that went far beyond the normal | 

call of duty in her position as music | i Co. | 


supervisor for th Jeff C t 
od at tina oe cop a DET Me tel Bae Wl Mae! Bactel” 


@ MERRILL C. McEWEN, chairman of 
the music department of Bowling Green 
State University, Ohio, died November 2. 
Mr. McEwen was long a member of the 
MENC, had long been active in music and 

educational circles throughout Ohio; was TREASUpy. ‘SCA EI. SAMPLE EXCERPT 
vocal soloist at Second Church of Christ, NAR LES did 

Scientist, in Toledo. He came to Bowling , sen SET how the TREASURY OF 
Green State University in 1921, but left See—entirely free—ho YOUR BAND. 
for three years in 1925 to become super- SCALES C AN HELP IMPROVE 

visor of music in Mansfield Public YUPON TODAY To: 

Schools. He returned to Bowling Green | MAIL THIS Cé it 1, Mich 
in 1928, was made chairman of the de- | Inc., 407 Fox Bldg., Detroit }, : 
partment in 1941, and was named profes- Banscane, ** 
sor of music in 1946. He was past presi- 

dent of the Ohio and Northwestern Ohio 

Music Education Associations and the 

Bowling Green Kiwanis Club. He was 

constantly active in community affairs 

and a highly valued friend and citizen. 

Only three weeks before his death, the 

McEwen family had moved into a new 

home in Bowling Green. 
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PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 


AT STUDENT PRICES! 


CHRIS-KRATT-A. R. HUETTL 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


High quality instru- 
ments at student 
prices. Integrity 
and quality ore 
built in to assure 
best performance. 
Priced well within 
budget limitations 
Two-tone and three- 
tone finishes. All 
ore fully quaran- 
teed 
© COMPLETE LINE @ 
TRUMPETS 


SOUSAPHONES 


CLARINETS 
by LEON TROTTE 


The World's F nest 


for Less Money 


Leon Trotte carefully 
selects all material 
that goes into the mak- 
ing of his woodwinds 
He employs only the 
best craftsmen who 
a 
Trotte “secrets” of 
refinement in bore 
proportion tone- 
hole construction 
and key-work. All 
have drop-forged 
nickel silver 

keys Fully 
guaranteed 


VIOLIN 
FAMILY INSTRUMENTS 


VIOLINS - VIOLAS 
CELLOS - BASSES 
MEISEL SHOP-ADJUSTED 
C. MEISEL 

CARLO MICELLI 

FRANZ STENGEL 
HAUSMANN 


Distributor CHRIS KRATT 


Cc. MEISEL 
MUSIC COMPANY, INC 
Est. 1878 UNION, N. J 








People to People 


FRENHIRTY-NINE students of business 
| administration, engineering and home 
Drexel Institute of 
lechnology, commissioned by Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth as Philadelphia’s 
“Ambassadors of Good Will” and desig 
nated by the local Rotary club to carry 
their greetings to Rotarians abroad, made 
a tour of five European countries in 
April and May, 1957 

In Ireland the group sang at the Festi- 
val of Cork, the first choir from the 
United States to appear in that annual 
foreign schools, 


economics ol 


musical event In 
churches, universities and concert halls, 
the Drexel Varsity Singers found re- 
ceptive and friendly audiences. In the 
repertoire were examples of contempo- 
rary American church music, folk song 
arrangements of Irish, German, Ameri- 
can and Hungarian tunes, Negro spirit- 
uals, American show music and German 
church anthems The group sang in 
English, German and Latin 

En route, the choir gave four concerts 
addition to rehearsing 
three hours daily. Upon arrival at Le 
Havre, they traveled directly to Paris 
and presented their first continental per 
formance that evening in the Foyer des 
Lyceennes, attended by four hundred 
English-speaking French students and the 
statesman, Georges Bid- 


aboard ship, in 


distinguished 
ault 

After a day in Paris, which included 
some rather uninhibited indications of 
admiration by local Romeos toward the 
American girls, the group left for the 
university at .Saarbrucken where they 
appeared in a beautiful new auditorium 
Entertained overnight at the university, 
the students le:t early the next morning 
for the north German city of Detmold, 
where they were guests in private homes 
for eleven days. While living there, many 
international friendships were begun. The 
young Americans refer to their hosts as 
their German parents and to the youth 
in the homes as brothers and sisters 


From Detmold _ these Ambassador 
went to Bonn and Cologne, singing in the 
universities there and recording a pro 
gram for later national broadcast at the 
ultra modern studios of the German radio 

Quartered in a Youth Hostel outside 
jonn, the group learned that the schedule 
would not permit church attendance the 
next day. Plans were made to organize 
a service. Getting up early in the morn- 
ing they met under the guidance of Clyde 
Shive, assistant conductor of the choir 
One tenor even preached a sermon! After 
the service they loaded the bus and headed 
for Bad Godesburg to sing in the famous 
room of Le Redoubt where Beethoven 
and other greats had performed 


+ 


Now headed for the last leg of their 
journey, a six-day stay in Ireland, the 
choir traveled via Antwerp where they 
were received at the City Hall, then on 
to London where two Members of Parlia 
ment, Messrs. Jones and Irwin, took time 
to guide them through the government 
buildings. At Victoria Station the singers 
chanced upon and sang for the Highgate 
School Boys’ Choir, which responded in 
friendly fashion. These boys were just 
returning from a tour. Concerts in Vic- 
toria Tower Park and at Southwest Es- 
sex Technical College rounded out too 
brief a visit to the famous English city. 

The Festival of Cork was an exciting 
experience. Choirs from Germany, Bel- 
gium, Italy, England, Ireland and the 
Varsity singers from the United States, 
gave the affair a real international flavor. 
The Americans sang in church and a hos- 
pital in addition to three appearances at 
the festival 

4 one-day visit to Dublin and its fa- 
mous Mayor Briscoe completed a short 
twenty-seven day European tour. The 
twenty-eighth day, when the choir em- 
barked from Cobh, brought a surprise 
when the carillonneur of St. Coleman’s 
cathedral met the boat train and an- 


Aboard Tender in Harbor at Cobh, Ireland 
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Mayor of Bonn, Germany, Autographs 
Programs 


nounced that he wanted to serenade the 


departing students. In a few minutes 


were heard The Star-Spangled Banner, 


the Irish national anthem and several 
Drexel songs. What a fitting good-by 
from the Old World, to leave the beauti 
ful harbor of Cobh to the sound of 
cathedral bells 


+ 


The realization of this tour is the story 
of cooperation by many people and or- 
ganizations. Begun in Drexel’s Depart- 
ment of Music by the writer, the idea 
soon found interest in the minds of stu- 
dents and college administrative officials 
alike. Members of Drexel’s Board of 
Trustees gave whole-hearted support 
The students each paid $500 toward their 
expenses. The balance was raised by 
gifts from organizations within the col- 
lege and other interested persons. The 
Experiment in International Living of 
Putney, Vermont, was brought into the 
picture and arranged for transportation, 
meals and lodging Allen Bonnell, a 
Drexel vice-president, arrived in Europe 
a week before the choir to put finishing 
touches on the itinerary. Our Department 
of State supplied valuable information 


and assistance 


The “People-to-People” program re 
cently inaugurated by President Eisen- 
hower, described in the June-July Mus 
Epucators JouRNAL, is in part being 
carried out by visits to foreign countries 
or non-professional American musical 
organizations. The Varsity Singers are 
happy to have been among the early par- 
ticipants in this current people-to-people 
approach toward better international un- 
derstanding. Based on this experience, 
good will between nations certainly can be 
furthered by this new program 


+ 


The real heroes of this trip were the 
students themselves. American to the 
core, they lived, worked and played in a 
manner becoming the best tradition of our 
land. There is no doubt they made a pro 
found impression on European people. 

Wattace Heaton, director, Depart 
ment of Music, Drexel Institute of Tech 


nology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Uniforms 
sy OSTWALD 


“Good looking from every angle.” That's the OstwaLp monomold duratene 
*All-Weather Shako in the new slanted top style, as well as the West 
Point style. Oval shape for better fit. Won’t wrinkle or collapse; holds its 
smart lines in spite of rain-perspiration-hard use. 

For every band uniform requirement, write for colorful OsTWALp catalog 
(free) and choose from a splendid array of styles, fabrics, colors and 
accessories, A factory-informed and equipped OsTWALpD representative 
will gladly help you with selections, measurements, etc. And when order- 
ing, bear in mind you can depend upon OstwaLp’s famed custom-tailoring 
technique and confirmed delivery arrangements, OSTWALD prices speak for 
themselves. “Fund Raising” booklet is yours for the asking. 

*Patent pending 


r Cnifouns by 


slwuld 


OSTWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLAND 1, N 





since ctaliina MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 








Charmingly and Simply Arranged 
Music Division of 


by 
Educational Placements 


LENORE JOHANSON 
for We plece music teachers 


Flute, Violin, Cello and Piano throughout the country in 


or Two Violins, Cello, Piano public end privete sshoote, 
colleges, universities. 


For complete set of 75 
parts and piano score c 
Elisabeth King, Director 


Send for EI” 
“ON EXAMINATION" copy NOW 


516 Fifth Avenue 


the WILLIS MUSIC co. Murray Hill 2-2957 
124 EAST FOURTH STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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“sing their best’ in Peter- 
son gowns, styled to kee 
them in top form with 
easy comfort and youthful 
dignity. Generous quan- 
tity » Emer on gowns 
and accessories made to 
your order of today's finest 
materials including easy-to- 
care-for CHROMSPUN 
“miracle fabric’’. Also 
rentals 


PETERSON 
ROBES ©" e. 
Mail coupon for free information! 


Thomas A. Peterson Co., Dept. M-1 
60! E. Sord, Kansas City 0, Me. 


—— 
Please send at once, without 


bligation, your catalog and 
fabric previewer 
Name a 
Address_ 
 — 
School Name 
- 


| 


Zone 


. 





Complicated rhythms 
Never bother me 

On the spot I solve them 
Metronomically 


With 
The 


Praxz 


Electric 
Metronome 


For free booklet, write to 


FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 
53 Wallace Street 
New Haven, Conn. 











DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 
STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
BATTERY pe WHITE PLASTIC 

Pipe lighted prism cut plastic flame. Color 
wy we od light Used by some of 

° os. 

Schools, Churches, 
Choirs. Complete with 


s”. 

Plus postag 

$1.50, 

| amt opasees or direct 


Strayline 
Products Co. 











Dept. “B” Ardsley, Box 117, N.Y. 








Children Need Music to Grow On 


In addition to bringing warmth and gaiety to 
the daily basiness of growing up, it will be 
theirs forever and will help te give them the 
spiritual enrichment necessary for calm living 
in an anxious age. 


FOLKWAYS = ———— Folk Music on Recerds- 
s.13 REWiRe, SRS TRE: 
RELIOOUS. Ses Us SERIES. For complete new 
atalog write to 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 48 St, MW. Y. 36, N.Y. 
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FOR CLARINET STUDENTS. A new 
visual aid, “How to Assemble Your 
Clarinet,” has just been produced by the 
Martin Freres Education Department, 
according to an announcement by Martin 
Freres. With photos and simple text, 
the new assembly chart shows the be- 
ginner how to put together and take 
apart his clarinet without damaging 
the instrument. Opening to 36 inches in 
width, “How to Assemble Your Clarinet” 
is printed on one side of the paper only, 
so that it can be displayed on classroom 
walls and in band practice rooms. Folded 
as a brochure, the chart becomes a home 
study aid for the individual student. 
Sample copies may be obtained from 
Martin Freres dealers, or direct from 
Martin Freres Woodwinds, 5 Union 
Square, New York 3, N. Y.; in Canada, 
720 Bathurst St., Toronto, Ontario. 


BROADMOOR NO. 53 is the name of a 
new fabric for choir robes, with color- 
fastness achieved through a dye process 
which builds color into the cellulose 
acetate fibers, and a soft glow is created 
by an organzine twist of threads. To the 
E. R. Moore Company, 932 Dakin Street, 
Chicago 18, Ill., the editor of this de- 
partment is indebted for the foregoing 
technical information, which he admits 
contains words he doesn’t use every day. 
But he does understand what is meant 
by protection from fading and mildew, 
softness, light-weight, no rustling, re- 
sistance to cleaning solutions, drapes 
beautifully, a dozen colors and hues— 
all and more claimed by Moore for 
Broadmoor No. 53. 


CLARINETS IN COLORS, “The Reso- 
Tone Colorama represents our answer to 
the expressed desire of educators and 
dealers for clarinets in’ colors other than 
black, which would be primaril begin- 
ners’ instruments,” says Vito Pascucci, 
resident of the Leblane Corporation of 
Kenesha, © Wisconsin. “It is felt that this 
color treatment helps create additional 
interest among youngsters. Also, the 
matching of instruments to band uni- 
forms and school colors results in greater 
color and eye appeal for marching bands 
on parade, in shows, and athletic events.” 
Thus Leblanc’s Normandy Reso-Tone has 
been introduced in new colors: gold, red, 
white, yellow and blue-green. A “camera- 
type” case, which may be carried in the 
conventional manner or with its over- 
the-shoulder carrying strap, is lined in 
an attractive multi-colored plaid design 
to carry on the color scheme, visible 
through the bump-proof plastic covering. 


PLAYGROUND MUSIC. The playground 
can help the child hop-skip Ris way to 
familiarity with musical notation. That's 
what Madeleine Carabo-Cone thinks, and 
she ie and proves it by use of a 
musical playing field. It’s simple, the 
way she tells about it in the little book 
“Playground Music.” All you need is 
some playground space or the equivalent, 
a bass clef, a treble clef, a few musical 
gadgets like movable notes of the right 
size, some children—and a little book. 
Co-author with Beatrice Royt of “How 
To Help Children Learn Music” (Harper 
& Bros.), Madeleine Carabo-Cone has 
made many contributions to music as a 
violinist, teacher and music educator. 
She regards her work with children as 
most important of all, and invites you 
to write .* eare Cone-Royt, Box 356, 
Scarsdale, New York. 
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VIOLAS. 
CELLOS 
BASSES 


® Made by master craftsmen in the 
heart of the West German violin 
country 


® Precision-adjusted in America to 
MENC and NSTA specifications 


® Priced to represent the biggest 
values in stringed instruments 


® Guaranteed by Targ & Dinner, Inc. 


Write for free catalog 
and name of nearest dealer 


TARG & DINNER INC. 


— “The Wholesale Music Center” —— 
425 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


SYMPHONY LOTTO 
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It's New! It's Exciting! 
It's Educational! 2 to 6 Players 


MARCEIL G. BISHOP 
2235 Que St., N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 
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PERSONALIZED CHAIRS for band, or- 
chestra and chorus rooms and for the 
stage are offered by Brewer-Titchener 
Corporation. A music clef or’ school 
insignia is an added extra feature, silk- 
screened in colors on the upholstered 
backs of BTC Custom Musicians chairs. 
The clef design is available in an array 
of colors to harmonize with school colors 
or uniforms, Other school insignia and 
monograms are available on _ special 
order. Additional information on the 
BTC Custom Musicians chair with the 
clef design can be obtained by writing 
the Furniture and Equipment Division 
of the Brewer-Titchener Corporation, 
Cortland, New York. 


RECOMMENDED RECORDS AND 
BOOKS. Children’s Music Center offers 
three useful books. Two are the Music 
Center’s recommendations of music and 
books (1) for “General Music and the 
Secondary Curriculum,” and (2) “For the 
Elementary Curriculum.” Each is priced 
at 50c. The third title is “Jazz in Music 
Education.” Included is a brief treatise 
on jazz and jazz in music education, as 
well as listings of books and records. 
Price 35c. Address: Children’s Music 
Center, 2858 West Pico Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 6, California. 


VIOLIN CATALOG. A_ new 32-page 
catalog of violins, cellos, bass bows 
and related accessories is available from 
Hershman Musical Instrument Com- 
pany, New York importers. Devoted ex- 
clusively to stringed instruments, this 
book gives detailed information about 
the complete lines of Pfretzschner, Low- 
endall, Heberlein and Morelli instru- 
ments. Free copies are available to 
music supervisors, teachers and students 
through all leading retail music mer- 
chants or can be obtained by writing 
directly to Hershman Musical Instru- 
ment Co., Inc., 61 W. 23rd Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


THE CHORDETTE. This is the name of 
an attractive robe especially designed 
for children’s choral groups. The new 
style has many features of the adult 
models, including Collegiate’s lifetime- 
yoke, a concealed cloth-covered zipper 
closure and balanced machine fluting. 
The Chordette is available in a wide 
range of materials and colors that chil- 
dren like. Upon request, Collegiate Cap 
and Gown Company, Champaign, Illinois, 
will be glad to send complete informa- 
tion including actual material samples. 


DRUMMER AT WORK. Gene Krupa, 
with the University of Michigan March- 
ing Band at half time, November 2, 1957. 
The band accompanied Gene’s “Sing, 
Sing, Sing,” which, if you are the right 
age, you know was made famous by 
Krupa and Benny Goodman. (Or is your 
record collection of the Jeanette Mac- 
Donald and Naughty Marietta vintage?) 
Anyway the crowd went wild as Gene 
played and the Michigan percussion 
section backed him up with their new 
Slingerland equipment. 100,000 people 
stood up and cheered for more, more 
and more. So’ Mr. Krupa and the band 
obliged and repeated the performance. 
The show was on nation-wide color TV. 
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Just published! 


BUILDING A CHURCH CHOIR 


By Dr. Harry Robert Wilson and Dr. Jack Lawrence Lyall 





An inspiring, down-to-earth new book which tells exactly 
how to do it! It does something more—it helps you become 
a better choir director. It is a practical guide for the new 
director, a “refresher” for veterans, and an excellent text 
for classes. It thoroughly discusses organizing, training and 
building the choir, and is chock-full of valuable suggestions, 
pointers, and procedures which are applicable to church 
choirs of various sizes and denominations. It is a book with 
a definite goal—“to improve the singing in our churches so 
that the worship service will attract more people, and music 
will contribute its part in the inspiration of man and the bet- 
terment of our national life through worship in the churches.” 


Order your copy NOW! 
You'll gain much from this 
beautifully printed, substantially 
cloth bound book of 192 pages 


PRICE $4.00 





SCHMITT, HALL & MCCREARY company 





PARK AT SIXTH + MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN, 








THE MELODY FLUTE 


A Practical Introductory Musical Instrument 
With Classroom Method ot Minimum Cosi 


Maker to You—Mail Order Price—$1.00 
Made of stout brass tubing with mouthpiece. Nickelplated. 
Key of C. Two octaves. 
Enthusiastically received by teachers and children, grades 
4 through 10. 
Used in public, parochial, and private schools in New York, 


Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Salt Lake City, Dallas, ete., and in 
other areas, both urban and rural, throughout the United States, 


and in foreign countries. 
One Price—Any Quantity. Postage prepaid. EXCEPT on orders for less than $5.00, 
add 25c toward mailing costs. 


Piano Accompaniment to Classroom Method—$1.00 (Postpaid) 
MELODY FLUTE CO. (Dept. A) Laurel, Maryland 














LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Masic Department 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con- 


servatories. 


C. A. Lufton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 €. Jockson Bouleverd 
B. Lutton, Asst. Mor. Chicago 4, lilinols 





Superb quality! Brilliant styling! Outstanding playing 
qualities! Try one at your music dealer's, today. There 
is a York Band Instrument just right for you. 


BAND iNSTRUMENTS 
Free, illustrated brochure upon request. 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
10S EAST 16th ST. NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 











BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of 
RESEARCH 
STUDIES 
in 
MUSIC 
EDUCATION 
1948-1956 


Prepared by Wm. S. Larson 


Published as the 
1957 Fall issue of the 


JOURNAL OF RESEARCH 
IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


$3.00 
. 


All JRME subscribers of present 
record received the Bibliography 
as their regular 1957 Fall Issue. 


New subscriptions for the Journal 
of Research in Music Education 
entered prior to January 31, 1958, 
will be accepted at the regu- 
lar subscription price of $3.75 for 
the two 1957 issues—the Spring 
number and the Bibliography 
which replaces the regular Fall 
issue. The Bibliography includes 
more than 2,000 titles not con- 
tained in Mr. Larson's compilation 
for the years 1932-1948. This is a 
significant contribution, of value 
to the student of music education 
and to those responsible for the 
instructional program in our 
schools. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Muske Educators National Conterence 
a 16th St., MN. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


LI ship .. copies of the Bib- 
liography of Research Studies in 
Music Education at $3.00 per copy. 


Amount enclosed $ 





\_J Enter my subscription for the 
1957 issues of The Journal of Re- 
search in Music Education (Spring 
and the special Bibliography of 
Research Studies issue). 


Amount enclosed $3.75. 


Name 


Address 








SNCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATIONS, First Edition, 1956. A 
Guide to the Trade, Business, Profes- 
sional, Labor, Scientific, Educational, 
Fraternal and Social Organizations of 
the United States. (Detroit, Michigan: 
Gale Research Company) 306 pp., $15.00. 


A valuable reference work—one of the 
most ce »rehensive compilations of its 
kind t- .each the MEJ office. Each listing 
gives che national headquarters address, 
name of executive officer, number of 
members, founding date, and a brief de- 
scription of purpose and activities. The 
forty-five major categories of national 
associations, societies and unions run 
from “Advertising and Public Relations,” 
“Agriculture,” “Amusement and Recrea- 
tion” to “Wholesale Trade,” 
“Wood.” 

The “Educational and Social Welfare” 
listings, where MENC is found, total 
some 700—next to the largest, which is 
“Manufacturing,” with 800. It is in- 
teresting to note that the runner-up, in 
third place, is “Metals,” with over 550. 
“Health and Medical” is next (300), just 
leading the 290 of “Scientific and Engi- 
neering.” The grand total of listings in 
the volume and its supplements, by count, 
is 5,947. 

This all adds up to something to think 
about if you have a mind for analyzing 
mere totals and comparisons. When one 
visualizes the probable millions of per- 
sons banded together in functioning or- 
ganizations—perhaps largely of the “vol- 
untary” type so typical and so distinctly 
American—the implications are something 
to contemplate.—C.V.B. 


“Women” and 


THE MUSICIANS GUIDE, 1957. “A Com- 
plete Directory of the World of Music 
Education, Industry, Professions.” 
(New York: Music Information Serv- 
ice, Inc.) 864 pp., $10.00. 


This book, since it went on the reference 
shelf in the MENC and MEJ office, has 
had constant and frequent use—usually 
with success for the information 
searcher. Without question, it is to date 
the most complete compilation of its 
kind available, and represents a _ tre- 
mendous undertaking. Considering the 
more or less voluntary character of 
many of the sources from which data 
must be collected, and the huge number 
of those sources with which the com- 
pilers must make contact, one can only 
be impressed by the degree of reliability 
achieved. 

In using a volume of such proportions 
(864 pages), with so many categories, 
one does surprisingly well in finding 
what he is looking for, with the aid of 
the page heads, the table of contents, 
the alphabetical list of contents, and the 
index of publishers. The latter is neces- 
sary because publishers are grouped 
alphabetically by states in three sepa- 
rate sections, denoting the performing 
rights organizations with which the 
publishers are respectively affiliated 
ASCAP, BMI, SESAC. 

However, search of the 1957 “Guide” 
thus far has failed to guide this reader 
to a listing of American symphony 
orchestras—which he did find by refer- 
ring to the 1956 Guide. Also, he stumbled 
a bit in locating several other listings— 
but they were there in the book, plain 





YOU CAN PLAN your music appre- 
ciation courses around the record 
library of 


MUSICAL SOUND BOOKS 
with complete confidence. The cat- 
alogue is absolutely stable from year 
to year and shipments are made the 
same day the order is received. The 
repertory covers all grades from 
kindergarten through high schooi and 
was selected and supervised by 


LILLIAN BALDWIN 
The library comprises 165 high fidel- 
ity, 78 r.p.m. discs so convenient and 
economical for classroom use. You 
may order one record or many accord- 
ing to your needs. 


You are invited to join the many 
schools in every State that are appre- 
ciative users of these records. Free 
catalogues will be sent promptly. 


SOUND BOOK PRESS 
Box 222, Scarsdale, N.Y. 











. a new approach 


Learning to Listen 


by Grosvenor C oo per 


Tested in day-by-day classroom 
teaching, this unusual text is 
designed to encourage in its 
pre am a deep and abiding re- 
spect for music, gained through 
informed and intelligent listen- 
ing. The attentive student 
should learn from this book 
how to follow a score, identify 
instruments and types of com- 
positions, and recognize musie’ 
cal terms. An excellent text for 
courses in general humanities, 
music appreciation, and intro- 
duction to music. $3.75 








at your bookstore 
or from 


The University 
of Chicago Press 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Give a Wenge,’ “7 


° Sport 


ih KYUAAS 
MERICA 
 ¢ Tested, Proven, 
Real Money-Makers 
Everything you need 
in one book 
@ List of suggested music 
Dialogue, cast of charac- 
ters 
Dance routines 
Audience Program 
Photos, sketches of stage 
settings, etc 
Publicity write-ups, ads. 
Ideas for scenery panels 





“America” . patriotic 
theme. Ideal for com- 
mencement, etc. 
“More fun than a Circus” 
. a gala performance 
that will pack the audi- 
torium., 
“Steppin® Out” . . . Musi- 
eal Variety Show with 
Japanese, Italian and 
American backgrounds. 
“Show Business” . . A 
TV Variety | aaa with 
Talent Hunts, 
“Off the oma . 
Phonograph records come 
to life. Maximum enter- 
tainment, Minimum effort! 
“Flying High” .. . lets 
your musical imagination 
soar with air travel theme. 


$1.75 per cop 
(plus pestoge! 


WENGER 
MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


13 Wenger Bldg. Owatonna, Minnesota 








The 
Music Teacher 
and 


Public Relations 
* 


A new MENC publication pre- 
pared for Commission II] 
(Music in General School Ad- 
ministration) by a comn ittce 
under the chairmanship of 
Edward J. Hermann. Publica- 
tion in February, 1958. 





Music for 


Fours and Fives 
* 


Another new MENC issue. 
Prepared for Commission IV 
(Music for Pre-school, Kin- 
dergarten and Elementary 
School) by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Beatrice 
Landeck. Publication in Feb- 
ruary, 1958. 
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as day—probably where they belong, but 
not where the searcher first looked. The 
book is almost phenomenal in its cove 


ge. 

MENC members should be gratef '! f 
the exceedingly liberal space (10 pa_;cs 
allotted to this organization. It is un 
fortunate that the current (1957-1959 
division elections could not have been 
reflected in the MENC directory, but the 
elections occurred during the actual 
printing time of the Guide, What with 
the overlapping annual and biennial 
year-end and mid-year changes of na- 
tional, division and state officers, an 
MENC roster that is current when com- 
piled is not necessarily completely “cur- 
rent” by the time it can be published in 
a book. Most voluntary organizations 
present a similar problem for the di- 
rectory compiler. Not many equal the 
official directory of the MENC and asso- 
ciated organizations in this respect, what 
with 51 federated state and territorial 
associations, four auxiliary and associ- 
ated organizations, six divisions, and 
some twenty-five national councils and 
boards—all of which are included in the 
Guide. 

This is mentioned by way of explana- 
tion, rather than as criticism of the 
Guide, for the information of MENC 
members, to whom the Guide is com- 
mended for its general values and the 
many specific and special uses it affords. 
—C.V.B. 


CHURCH MUSIC COMES OF AGE, By 
Ruth Nininger. (New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc.), 1957. viii, 157 pp. $4.00. 

This book is a sort of layman’s guide to 
the ministry of music as it should func- 
tion in the Protestant church. It is 
designed to help the minister, organist, 
building committee, choir, parents, and 
congregation of any denomination un- 
derstand somewhat more clearly the 
place of music in religious service and 
how to bring about a situation in which 
it may fulfill its role legitimately and 
effectively. The book emphasizes the need 
for trained leadership and sound organ- 
izational planning. There are numerous 
illustrative examples cited to enrich the 
text gathered from the wide experience 
of the author in the Southern Baptist 
churches, Includes a graded list of choir 
materials, 


TECHNIQUE AND STYLE IN CHORAL 
SINGING. By George Howerton. (New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc.), 1957. vi, 
201 pp. $5.00. 

This discussion of the development of 
good choral performance stresses the 
importance of good diction in three 
chapters and musical style in the re- 
mainder of the book. Very little space 
is given to the basic techniques of sing- 
ing, the author undoubtedly assuming 
that if one is to do choral directing he 
should know something about the human 
voice to begin with. The stress upon 
musical style and the author’s brief 
analysis of the stylistic characteristics 
of the various periods of music makes 
this particular book somewhat different 
from others of its type in its point of 
emphasis. 


MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
An Activities Approach to Music 
Methods and Materials. By Robert E. 
Nye and Vernice T. Nye. (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- Hall, Inc.), 1957. 
xii, 290 pp. 

In keeping with its full title, Music in 
the Elementary School emphasizes 
throughout the use of music in activities 
designed to enlighten and make vivid the 
musical experience for classroom teach- 
ers. Each chapter contains numerous 
suggestions of things to do. Materials 
are abundantly listed and classified for 
immediate reference. Much emphasis is 
placed upon the use of instruments in 
general music. Harmonie development 
proceeds through acquaintance with the 
piano keyboard as well as the autoharp 
and leads te vocal chording and impro- 
vised chants and descants. The book 
will be found useful for both the major 
in music education and the classroom 
teacher. 


Highest rated 
in the 
United States 


Estimates for 
engraving and printing 
gladly furnished 
Any publisher 


our reference 


uUer 


2801 WEST 47TH STREET * CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 








More Impressive 
Spring Concerts 


A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and 
quality fabrics. All col- 
ors and shades. Send t- 
day for FREE catalogs: 
C-10 (Choir Robes and 
Hecseoesces) § j-10 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN C0. 


HAMPAICN Ii 000 N MARK 
WELW YORK 


166 Fifth Ave 





PLAYGROUND MUSIC 
16-page Primary Education Program 
$1. Hopscotch, Musical Chairs, Take 
a Giant Step, ete., on music “playing 
field” by Madeleine Carabo-Cone, 
author, “HOW TO HELP CHILDREN 
LEARN MUSIC” (Harper $3.50) 
FREE brochure 
& sample. 


. 
“Write & Play” Giant 
Chart, $1.00 Eac’ 


CONE-ROYT 


Music Learning Aids 











* vious 
* wo.as 
* cELLos 
* Basses 


all-strings 


ComBination 


VARITONE ine 545 Sth AVE NY 





The Role of the In-and-About 
Music Educators Clubs 


YoUNTLESS music supervisors and music instructors have 

A the privilege of attending state, regional and national 
music conventions. Each time the person returns to his own 
school filled with an inspiration to strive to improve the music 
curriculum and the instructional methods. Enthusiastically, 
he tries to convey this inspiration to his fellow music in- 
structors in each school. Somehow, this second-hand message 
loses its impact. The ideal situation would allow all music 
instructors to attend these wonderful conventions. 

Many teachers in our great nation have not had the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying conventions, due to circumstances beyond 
their control. A great many young music instructors enter 
the field with a spirit which is commendable, but if they do 
not have the opportunity to see and hear fine musical groups, 
listen to clinicians in their skilled work, or visit the large 
music exhibits which are of inestimable value for new ideas 
and materials, they become stereotyped. 

In order to bridge the gap between the fortunate persons 
who attend conventions, and those persons who are less 
fortunate, the Council of In-and-About Music Educators 
Clubs was organized in an attempt to coordinate and pro- 
mote the establishment of many area music clubs in all parts 
of our country. It is well known that some area clubs have 
been in existence for many years. Others have been organ- 
ized recently. These clubs serve to give music instructors a 
series of meetings which are MENC conventions in minia- 
ture. These meetings serve to keep the fires of enthusiasm 
and interest glowing for all persons who attend. 

The Council of In-and-About Music Educators Clubs is 
anxious to assist in the organization of new area clubs. To 
this end, information is needed about the plans, programs 
and official personnel of active I&A Clubs and similar 
groups. The MEJ will be glad to cooperate by publishing 
news about In-and-About Club activities and about new 
clubs and reactivated clubs. 

The hope and growth for music education lies within the 
far reaches of our country. Due to consolidation of rural 
areas, a vast potential of music instruction of a high caliber 
can become possible. No teacher can afford to stay in a 
state of “vacuum.” 

Let’s keep the “home fires” burning by organizing vital 
In-and-About Clubs in every section of our land. Corre- 
spondence is invited. 

—E. Artuur HI, chairman, Council of In-and-About 
Vusic Educators Clubs; director of music education, Elgin 
Public Schools, Elgin, Illinois 


> 
For the Good of the Order 


From Page 46 


deserve high praise for advancing both themselves and music 
education despite inadequate college preparation. However, in 
projecting the future of music teaching, all of us teaching today 
are already, in that sense, in the past 

What can we do to begin to build the future of music educa- 
tion as a profession? One does not begin practicing medicine, 
dentistry, or law, on a “minor,” or on an emergency certificate! It 
seems clear that music education cannot qualify as a profession 
until each of us, in this future we are considering, becomes pro- 
fessionally qualified. This means that each will possess an under- 
graduate major in music education or its equivalent. 

The concern at this particular time is not so much about those 
young persons coming into music teaching without the major in 
music as it is about the number of these teachers who fail per- 
manently to complete this major. Many have found that by going 
directly into graduate work in schools or departments of educa- 
tion, they can obtain a master’s degree which need not include 
music courses, but which will advance them rapidly to the coveted 
next step on the salary schedule and perhaps toward tenure as 
well. These young people can thus circumvent, if it seems con- 
venient to them, the undergraduate major upon which any solid 
foundation for a music education profession must be constructed. 

(It is also true that in choosing what seems to be the easy way, 
these young teachers may be making certain that they will be 
among those who “also applied” when a really good position 
comes along. ) 
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It would appear that it is the responsibility of all those in- 
terested in music education as a profession to attempt, in coopera- 
tion with other educational agencies, to set a time limit after 
which only those young people who possess the undergraduate 
major in music can remain in music teaching positions. Of course, 
time should be allowed to change inadequate preparation in music 
education into music major programs or the equivalent. How- 
ever, only those who are professionally qualified by virtue of 
having attained the kind of undergraduate preparation demanded 
by a profession should be permitted to remain within the ranks of 
the professional music educators of the future. 

Working toward this goal may fall into the province of Com- 
mission X and its state committees, or perhaps there should be a 
commission concerned with all aspects of professional standards. 

—Rosert Nye, Professor of Music Education, University of 
Oregon, Eugene; member, Music Education Research Council. 


> 


An Adventure in Concepts 
Continued from page 32 
related fields are indeed a great help to music education, 
they must still be examined and sometimes re-formulated 
in terms of the relationships of the components of music 
education itself. A number of concepts good enough in 
their universality have been borrowed, adopted, and some- 
times thrust upon music education, and in the process 
of being translated into specific administrative and cur- 
ricular practices have been grossly distorted. Exemplifi- 
cations of some of these generalized educational or philo- 
sophical concepts have not always served the particular 
needs or objectives implicit in music education as an 
educational enterprise in its own right. The concepts 
which belong in the theory of music education per se 
must bear a logical and consistent relationship within 
that field before music education can make its unique 
The well-informed 


contribution to general education. 
music educator can easily supply himself with a number 
of illustrations of “outside” concepts gone wrong when 
crudely and unintelligently adapted to practices and pol- 
icies in the field. The concepts of the “self-contained 
classroom,” “reading readiness,” and “the whole child” 
are examples of this. situation. 


> 


The State of Music Education 
From page 35 

Another interesting item was that fifty percent of the 
respondents said that they had made no use of their 
academic minors. The answers to one question “What 
activities have you directed since graduation?” indicate 
that music teachers make a very important contribution 
to the community by reason of their training. It was felt 
that some consideration should be given to providing the 
student with curriculum experiences which will equip 
him for community activities. Most respondents said that 
the apportionment of the curriculum as approved by the 
MENC and the NASM was satisfactory. However, the 
number of respondents who suggested that more empha- 
sis be given to certain areas far exceeded the number of 
respondents who suggested less emphasis be given to 
certain areas (with one exception—professional educa- 
tional courses). Many respondents indicated the need for 
additional work in problems of practical teaching such 
as discipline, working with groups, etc. 

Similar studies by other state associations might help 
provide practical answers to the persistent problem of 
how to better meet the needs of tomorrow’s teachers. 
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MEN C 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA+ MARCH 21-25, 1958 


State Presidents National Assembly, March 19-20, 1958 


2 4 HE 1958 meeting in Los Angeles will mark the 
second time the MENC has met on the West Coast 
—in 1940 the Conference met in Los Angeles where a 
memorable meeting was experienced by all who attended. 
The Board of Directors of the MENC and the Chairmen 
and members of the Music in American Life Commissions 
and Committees are announcing a program for the entire 
Festival Week which has been planned and prepared to 
give a maximum of inspiration and professional assistance 
to all music educators in all areas and levels of the 
profession. 


C—a 


Some Program Features. “The Bartered Bride” opera by 
Frantisek Smetana—Special presentation in honor of 
MENC members with the compliments of the Guild Opera 
Co., Inc. of Southern California in cooperation with Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra; Los Angeles Night, to 
be presented by the Los Angeles Public Schools; Festival 
Band, Orchestra and Chorus Concert, organized by the 
Southern Section of the California Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, Southern California Band and Orchestra Associa- 
tion, Southern California Vocal Association, in cooperat.on 


with MENC auxiliary NIMAC; “Requiem” by Berlioz, 


presented by the Bureau of Music, Los Angeles; Bach 
Festival; Special Session on Music in Film Making, pre- 
sented by Hollywood studios; Special Session featuring 


contemporary music and participation of contemporary 
composers; General Session under the auspices of the Col- 
lege Band Directors National Association; Western Divi- 
sion Junior College Chorus; Special Concert for Youth, to 
be presented with the comp!iments of the Los Angeles 


Philharmonic Orchestra. 


In addition to the programs mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraph, there will be an Opera Workshop-Performance 
by the University of California at Los Angeles; concerts by 
Trojan Band, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; Burlingame, California, High School String Or- 
chestra; White Pine County High School Band, Ely, 
Nevada; Brigham Young University Band, Provo, Utah; 
Klamath Falls High School A Cappella Choir, Klamath 
Falls, Oregon; Occidental College Choir, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia; West High School Orchestra, Phoenix, Arizona; 
Artesia Junior High Sehool Chorus, Artesia, New Mex- 
ico; A Cappella Choir, Borger, Texas; University of New 
Mexico Modern Choir and Symphonic Dance Band; High 
School Band, Columbus, Georgia; Salem Sym- 
phony, Salem, Oregon; All-City Junior High School Or 
chestra, Long Beach, California; Elementary Chorus, Los 
Angeles; Elementary School String Quartet, North Holly- 
wood, California; Elementary Orchestra, Compton, Cali- 
fornia; University of California Symphony Orchestra and 
Men's Glee Club, Berkeley; A Cappella Choir, College of 
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the Pacific, Stockton, California; Anchorage, Alaska, High 
School Band; San Jose (California) State College Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Symphonic-Wind Ensemble, String 
Orchestra and Chamber Choir, San Francisco State Col- 
lege; Madrigal Singers, Point Loma High School, San 
Diego, California: Trojan Graduate Quartet, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles; Woodwind Quintet, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Music in Elementary Education Workshops are again being 
featured on the 1958 program. The Workshops are 
planned especially for the classroom teachers in the City 
of Los Angeles, in Los Angeles County and in the other 
counties in Southern California. Outstanding leaders in 
the field of elementary education will be in charge of the 
Workshops, which will also be of considerable interest 
to music specialists, as well as to classroom teachers 
whose responsibilities include the teaching of music in the 
elementary schools. Administrators in the Los Angeles 
area are particularly interested in the initiative which 
MENC is taking in the organization of these meetings. 


Workshop Schedule: Friday, March 21, 3:30 p.m.—Three 
simultaneous Workshops; Saturday, March 22, 8:30 a.m.— 
Three simultaneous Workshops. 


CRO 


Music in American Life Commissions and Standing Com- 
mittees are responsible for the discussions, demonstrations 
and clinics. Many of the music organizations appearing 
in concert will also participate as demonstration, clinic 
or workshop groups, the multiple use of these groups 
being in accordance with the Guiding Principles on which 
the MENC collaborated with the Music Activities Com- 
mittee of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals. 


Music Industry Exposition will be under the auspices of the 
Music Industry Council, MENC auxiliary. This will be 
the first time that many music educators, who will also be 
attending their first National Conference meeting, will 
have an opportunity to see the unusual exposition of 
music literature, instruments, audio-visual and many other 
materials of interest and value to the music education 
field. The exhibits will be on display in the center of the 
convention headquarters, the Biltmore Hotel. Music edu- 
cators are well advised to arrange their schedules at the 
opening of the convention to permit ample time for 
several visits to the Music Industry Council Exposition, 


MENC Headquarters will! be in the Biltmore Hotel. Meet- 
ings will also be held in the Statler Hotel, Philharmonic 
and Shrine Auditoriums, 
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Convention Housing Committee Bulletin 





Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, California, March 21-25, 1958 
(State Presidents National Assembly, March 19-20) 





To assist those attending the biennial convention of the Music Educators National Conference to obtain 
hotel accommodations, the Hotels Reservation Bureau has tentatively reserved blocks of rooms at the hotels 


listed below. 
CO-OPERATING LOS ANGELES HOTELS 


Requests for room reservations should indicate general price range desired. Room assignments will be made as 
nearly as possible in conformance with the price schedule indicated. In the event that the hotel room rate structure 
is changed prior to the above convention these rates will be changed accordingly. 


For One For Two Persons Suites, Parlor and 
Person Double Bed Twin Bed 1 Twin-bedded Room 


BILTMORE $7.50— 8.50 $10.00-11.00 $11.50-12-13.00 $20.00-—25.00 
9.00-10.00 11.50-12.50 14.00-15.00 30.00 


Note: Limited number of large rooms accommodating 4 or 5 to a room are available at $3.50 per person 
STATLER $8.00-—22.00 $11.50-16.50 $14.00-22.00 $22.00—up 
The meetings will be in the Biltmore and Statler hotels, the Philharmonic Auditorium and Shrine Auditorium. 


ALEXANDRIA $5.00— 8.50 $6.50-10.00 . . $12.00—25.00 
COMMODORE 4.00— 7.00 6.00—10.00 . ¥ 14.00-24.00 
FIGUEROA 50-1 12.00-16.00 
GATES 9.00-12.50 
HAYWARD 11.00—14.00 
LANKERSHIM 10.50 

MAYFAIR 18.50-30.00 
MAYFLOWER 14.50-18.00 
NEW CLARK 18.00—24.00 
ROSSLYN - 

SAN CARLOS 
SAVOY PLAZA 


To apply for a room, supply the information called for in the sample form printed below, as follows: 
1) Indicate your first, second and third choice hotel 
2) Important: Because of the scarcity of single rooms, it will be desirable for delegates to share rooms. 
State your arrival and departure date, and time of arrival 
Sign your name and address, and mail to address indicated below. 


; 
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38 


7.00—10.00 
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ALL REQUESTS FOR RESERVATIONS MUST BE RECEIVED PRIOR TO FEBRUARY 1, 1958 
Hotels Reservation Bureau, MENC, Box 3696, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, California 

Please reserve the following accommodations for the MENC Convention in Los Angeles, March 21-25, 1958. 
Single Room Double Bedded Room Twin Bedded Room 


2 Room Suite Other type of Room 


Rate: From $ to $ 
First Choice Hotel Second Choice Hotel Third Choice, Hotel 


A.M. 
Arriving at Hotel (date) Hour P.M. Leaving (date) ; Hour 


Room Occupants: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 


Signature of person making this application 
Educational Position 


Mailing Address 


PLEASE NOTE: THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BELISTED. Therefore, please include the names and addresses 
of all persons for whom reservations are requested and who will occupy the room or rooms asked for. 
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ILLINOIS BAND BUILDING, The new 
$870,000 “dream home” of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Bands is probably the 
first separate and permanent building 
designed for the exclusive use of a 
college or university band. Removal of 
the bands to the new building was com- 
pleted in the fall of 1957, and rehearsals 
carried on, although the process of 
“settling in” will go on for some time, 
Director Mark H. Hindsley said. 

Dedication of the building is scheduled 
for March 1958, when the American 
Bandmasters Association will meet on 
the Illinois campus. Director Hindsley 
is president of the Association, and A. 
Austin Harding, Illinois director of 
bands emeritus, a past president of the 
ABA, is honorary life president. 

Equipment and facilities of the new 
Illinois Band building represent the last 
word in planning modern construction 
and installations. Provided in the build- 
ing are accommodations for special col- 
lections of band music and instruments. 
Among the latter are the University’s 
John Philip Sousa Memorial Library, 
the music library of Herbert L. Clarke, 
the Carl Busch collection of band in- 
struments dating back to the Civil War 
and earlier, and the University’s own 
instrument collection, assembled over 
more than a half a century. 

Building plans were prepared by E. 
L. Stouffer, U. of I. architect, in con- 
sultation with Director Hindsley and 
the band staff. 


OBERLIN-SALZBURG. Agreement on 
details of Oberlin’s Salzburg Plan was 
announced in November 1957 by David 
R. Robertson, Director of the Oberlin 
College Conservatory of Music, and Dr. 
Eberhard Preussner, representative of 
the Mozarteum (Academy for Music and 
Allied Arts) in Salzburg, Austria. Dr. 
Preussner spent two weeks in Oberlin 
that month to work with Director Rob- 
ertson on the plans. Under the unique 
provisions of the Salzburg Plan, one 
hundred Oberlin Conservatory juniors 
each year will study for two full semes- 
ters at the world-famous Mozarteum, 
then return to Oberlin for their senior 
year. Cost of the Salzburg year, includ- 
ing trans-Atlantic transportation, board, 
room, tuition and fees will be no more 
than that for an equivalent year spent 
on the campus in Oberlin. 


THE SYMPHONIC CHORUS formed by 
the National Institute for Music, Inc., 
has been named the “National Chorus of 
America.” The chorus started rehearsal 
in November after more than 300 sing- 
ers with professional experience were 
auditioned to secure the fifty-four finally 
chosen. All auditions were by appoint- 
ment. The singers selected for the chorus 
come from sixteen different states and 
Hawaii, the majority from the Midwest. 
Year-round activities are planned, with 
extensive national touring, according to 
Julius Bloom, executive director of the 
Institute. The chorus and the institute 
are sponsored by the United States 
Brewers Foundation. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, in October 
1957 inaugurated a festival year cele- 
brating the opening of the new $2.4 
million music and drama building, which 
was dedicated November 10, The impres- 
sive schedule of nineteen major festival 
events will be concluded May 10, 1958. 
Chairman of the festival committee is 
Thomas Gordon, dean of the School of 
Fine Arts. 


HOSPITALITY. By unanimous vote of 
the board of the Southern California 
School Band and Orchestra Association, 
the Association is to sponsor an informa- 
tion and hospitality booth at the MENC 
convention in Los Angeles, March 21-25. 
It was felt that, with so many out of 
town guests, a service can be performed 
by helping the visitors to become ac- 
quainted with the Los Angeles area, as 
well as by making available informa- 
tion regarding the locations of the 
various events of the convention pro- 
gram. This booth will be manned by 
members of the SCSBOA and their wives. 


January, Nineteen Fifty-eight 








SCHMITT, HALL & McCREARY CO. 
January 1, 1958, Schmitt Publications, 
Inc. and Hall & McCreary Company were 
combined in one company under the 
name Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Com- 
pany. The headquarters and warerooms 
of the Hall & McCreary Company were 
moved to Minneapolis in 1956 when the 
well-known Chicago firm’s catalog was 
acquired by Schmitt Publications and, 
until the combination was effected, oper- 
ated under the separate name, although 
in the Schmitt plant, Park Avenue at 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 


THE WGN LIBRARY of 30,000 musical 
arrangements, a 30-year collection of 
operatic, concert, and popular music, 
has been presented to the University 
of Illinois, Division of University Exten- 
sion. The Division already has what is 
said to be the world’s largest educational 
film lending library in its Audio-Visual 
Aids Service. Dean Robert B. Browne 
says the Division will use the WGN 
collection as a circulating library, thus 
enriching the repertoires of music 
groups in high schools, small colleges, 
community arts organizations and such 
under-privileged institutions as orphan- 
ages and reformatories. The U. of I. 
School of Music will make extensive use 
of the collection for teaching, for re- 
search, and as a source of arrangements 
for student and faculty performances, ac- 
cording to Director Duane A. Branigan, 


FORTY-ONE young musicians from 
twenty-two states received scholarships 
at 1957 music camps and schools, award- 
ed by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. In the list of winners of summer 
scholarship awards were twelve string 
players (violin, viola, cello, bass viol), 
fourteen singers, three flutists, one 
clarinetist, one oboist, one organist, one 
pianist, five brass ensemble players, two 
composers, one prospective opera coach. 

The summer music training institu- 
tions which shared in providing the 
awards included Aspen Institute, Colo- 
rado; Berkshire Music Center, Lenox, 
Massachusetts; Chatham College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Chautauqua, New 
York; Indian Hill, Stockbridge, Mas- 
sachusetts; Inspiration Point, Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas; Kneisel Hall, Blue 
Hill, Maine; Junior Composers Camp, 
Lyndon, Vermont; Meadowmount Music 
Camp, Westport, New York; National 
Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan; 
Oglebay Park, Wheeling, West Virginia; 
tts Mba Music Camp, Brevard, 
North Carolina. 

Information about NFMC grants and 
awards and other activities in the pro- 
gram of the Federation may be secured 
from the office of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, 445 West 23rd 
Street, New York 11, New York. 


ALBERT LUKKEN, after 35 years of 
service as dean of music at the Univers- 
ity of Tulsa, continues teaching as dean 
emeritus, and is assisting in the estab- 
lishment of the new church music cur- 
riculum. The professional career of this 
veteran of more than a third century 
at Tulsa, prior to joining the UT faculty, 
included heading the voice departments 
at the University of South Dakota and 
the Universty of Oregon. In 1916-17 he 
was head of the school of music at the 
University of Wyoming. 


GUI MOMBAERTS, professor of piano in 
the Northwestern University School of 
Music, has been appointed chairman of 
the piano department, reports George 
Howerton, dean of the school, in a recent 
news release. Mombaerts succeeds Harold 
Van Horne, who died last August. 

Born in Belgium, Mombaerts was 
graduated from the Royal Conservatory 
of Music in Brussels. Before coming to 
Northwestern in 1948, he taught at sev- 
eral colleges in the United States, for- 
merly was head of the piano departments 
at the Conservatory of Music, La Lou- 
viere, and the Chapelle Musicale Reine 
Elisabeth, both in Belgium. He was ap- 
pointed to the latter post in 1938 by the 
former Belgian Queen Elisabeth. At that 
time this was the highest teaching honor 
bestowed in Belgium in the field of piano. 


NELSON M. JANSKY has been appointed 
music editor for Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
according to an announcement from the 
Boston firm, which is now in its ninetieth 
year of successful textbook publishing. 
The appointment to this post, states the 
announcement, will involve direction of 
a broad expansion of the firm’s catalog 
in music. Plans are outlined for an ex- 
tensive list of music books and books 
on music for elementary school, high 
school, and college. Widely known in 
recent years as production and advertis- 
ing manager for C. C. Birchard & Co., 
Jansky earlier served as newspaper music 
and dramatic critic in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, and Boston, Massachusetts. He is 
former president of the Music Industry 
Council and of the Music Publishers 
Association of the United States. 


WILLIAM M. WEISS was recently ap- 
pointed Director of Music Education for 
the Newark, New Jersey Board of Edu- 
cation. For the past eleven years he has 
been vocal and instrumental supervisor 
in Newark. Mr. Weiss reports that his 
office and eighty-three music specialists 
serve approximately seventy schools.’ 


N. V. NAPIER, who has been associated 
with the music department of Marymount 
College, Salina, Kansas, for ten years 
since 1956 as assistant professor of 
music—has been made business manager 
of the college. Mr. Napier is a past 
president and currently is treasurer of 
Kansas Music Educators Association, hav- 
ing held the latter post for a consider- 
able number of years. Since 1952 he 
has been secretary of the Kansas Foun- 
dation for Private Colleges,. He con- 
tinues as conductor of the Salina Muni- 
cipal Band, which he has directed since 
1946. 

(A picture of Marymount College Stu- 
dent Chapter No. 267 appears in the 
pages of the “Collegiate Newsletter” in 
this issue.) 


PROMOTIONS, Frank H. Connor, presi- 
dent of Carl Fischer, Inc., international- 
ly known music publishing firm, has an- 
nounced that Clifford L. Carter, vice- 
ote gee and former sales manager, has 
een made vice-president in charge of 
sales and production. Mr. Carter has 
been associated with the company since 
1937. Carl W. Burgstaller, former as- 
sistant sales manager, has been ap- 
— sales manager. Mr. Burgstaller 
as been with Carl Fischer for the past 
twenty years. Both are well known to 
music educators throughout the United 
States. 


JACK HAMMOND, official teacher for 
the National Harmonica League of 
Great Britain, has become associated 
with the New York headquarters of M. 
Hohner, Inc., to implement the com- 
pany’s harmonica instruction program 
among school and youth groups in key 
metropolitan areas. Mr. Hammond, who 
has had a major role in spreading the 
ge we of the harmonica in England, 
as already begun to organize juvenile 
harmonica classes in co-operation with 
New York children’s organizations, as 
a part of the sHohner company’s long- 
established plan to foster harmonica 
playing as a first step in acquiring a 
musical education, 
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The Forward Look... 


MORAL: Spur-of-the-moment Simpletons get scorched; but Peter Plan-aheaders 
get plenty pleased with properly planned programs perfectly performed. 


(True, whether you're selecting cars or choral music. 
About choral music, see below.) 
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SOME SOUND SUGGESTIONS for SPRINGTIME SINGTIMES 
Sound suggestions. That’s a pun, but nobody laughs. You see, 

we're talking about recordings of choral music. Choral music 

that you'll want your chorus to perform at your Spring Concert. 


Recordings: sound suggestions. Yes. 


Now these are brand new recordings of twenty-six fine 
choral settings, recorded exactly as published by Shawnee 
Press, and they are available on loan, at no charge. 

Contemporary choral music by Ernst Bacon, Normand 
Lockwood, and Robert MacKinnon. Classics by Schubert, 
Schumann, and Brahms. Arrangements of novelties, 
spirituals, sacred and patriotic songs. 

Some of them are hard, but most easy to medium. All 
of them are outstanding Spring Concert material for High 
School, College, and Community Choruses. 

After all, music doesn’t have to be hard to be good. 

You will laugh out loud when you hear Harry Simeone’s 
madrigal arrangement of Little Brown Jug. The hair will 
stand up on the back of your neck when you hear Robert 
MacKinnon’s And Time Still Passing. And we think you 
will be truly moved by Roy Ringwald’s O Brother Man. 

These, and 23 more, are available on recordings to make 
your selection of new choral music easier, faster, more 
pleasant, and more accurate. At no charge. 

We have them on two 12 inch long-play record albums 
called “Shawnee Showcase, Vol. I” and “Shawnee Show- 
case, Vol. II.” 

Earl Willhoite, well-known festival conductor and Dean 
of the Fred Waring Music Workshop, directs The Shawnee 
Choir on these recordings. The Shawnee Choir is a group 
of volunteer singers who live and work in the Pocono 
Mountains area of Pennsylvania. They work at various 
occupations, but they sing “after-hours” because they 
love it. 

And these “Showcase” record albums are available with 
full-size, bound copies of all the scores for 30 days, at no 
charge. 


We send them out “on approval,” the same as we do 
with our printed copies alone. After 30 days, you either 
return the records and scores (and there’s no charge), or 
you may purchase them if you want to keep them for your 
permanent reference. 

It’s easy to get them. 

Just fill in the coupon, snip it out, send it off, and we'll 
do the rest. If you do it right away, you'll be a real Peter 
Plan-aheader. Come next month, you'll be all set with 
music that you know sounds good, music you are sure 
the kids like, music that will produce a fine Spring Concert. 

Get your pen and scissors right now, and take care of 
this business. 


I Ahawnee Fees i ine. 
I 


Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Please send ‘‘on approval” for 30 days, at no charge 


“Shawnee Showcase, Vol. |,"" 12 inch long-play record album 


I with binder of complete scores, 


| Nome_ 


i Address__ — 7 - — 


() “Shawnee Showcase, Vol. Ii," 12 inch long-piay record album 
with binder of complete scores. 
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CONTEST NUMBERS for both BAND and CHORUS 


BAND CONTEST MUSIC 





ADVANCED bane Tone 


*Fanfare and Allegro— Williams 15.00 
Folksongs for Band—Suite—Leidzen . 13.50 
*Prelude and Rondo from ‘‘Suite for Band’’— 
ae .. 10.00. . 
*Prelude for Band—Johnston 10.00. 
*Symphonic Suite— Williams ...... 18,00. 
*West Point Symphony Finale— Dvorak (no F.B.) 


MEDIUM 


*Evocation— Franck /Guenther 

**Hansel and Gretel’’ Selection— 

Humperdinck / Fitzgerald 

Pasticcio, II—Overture—Latham 
*Pastorale— Williams sae wel 
*Prelude to ‘‘Faust’’—Gounod Steg 

Rigaudon from ‘‘Dardanus’’— Rameau Steg. .... 
*Smoky Mountain Suite— Kirk 

Three Chorale Preludes— Latham 


EASY 


Aria from Organ Concerto—Handel/ Soderstrom. 4.00.... 6.00 

Court Festival—Suite—Latham 00... . 12.00 

Islands of the Coronados—Overture— Dalby..... 4.50.... 6.00 

**Merry England’? Fantasy—Gordon oe See 

Selection from ‘*‘Il Trovatore’’—Verdi/Gordon... 5.00.... 7.50 
*Set includes full score. 


CHORAL CONTEST MUSIC 


MIXED VOICES (SATB) 


ADVANCED 
Allelujah— Mozart /Glowacki . 
Psalm 51— Kirk 
Psalm 134—Fissinger ; 
Song of Liberty—Bohnhorst...... P 
Songs of Innocence—E. George.. .3 
Weep, O Willow—Lekberg 


MEDIUM 
Adoramus Te—Perti/ Barnard... . 
All Glory Be to God on High— 
NGS 5.0 oaecks wees ; 
Cry Out and Shout— Nystedt. 25 
Gloria—Latham.............. 
The Lamb— E. George. 
Prayer for the Family of 
Nations— Richard Warner. . 
O Thou in Whom We Live— 
Calvisius / Bach . 


EASY 
B2058 Antiphon of Spring—Titcomb. . 
1573 Fear Not That You Walk Alone— 
ER ee 
2233 Sweet Was the Song— Koepke 
2259 Wasted Serenade— 
Brahms / Barnard. . . 
5010 When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom’d— Koepke . 


TREBLE VOICES (SSA) 

4204 Jesu, Priceless Treasure— Bach.. 
B1602 La Bella Bimba — arr. Exner. . 
B83 O Lord, We Worship Thee— 

BRT NE s i ceddvesvard's : 
4195 Modest Love — Wolf) Barnard 
5021 My True-Love Hath My Heart— 

Kirk 





B1609 When Michael Plays—arr.Pitcher. . 


MALE VOICES (TTBB) 
3137 Indian Country— McKay........ ; 
3143 The Song of the Galley—Gordon. . 
3139 A Vagabond Song— Bergh...... . 
B1631 Westward! — Perris... 


Summy-Birchard Publishing Co. 


1834 RIDGE AVENUE ¢® EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





